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By JOHN PATRICK 


This comedy has to do with a Nobel Prize 
Winner who has lived for many years on 
a meagre, unpalatable diet, to favor an 
ailing heart. This very lack of much heart 
has made the philosophy of his books coldly 
cynical. After signing a will that leaves 
a third of his estate to his young doctor, a 
third to perpetuate his house as a sanctuary 
for his spirit and the final third to the Har- 
vard Law School to insure that the terms of 
his odd testament will be carried out, he 
eats a sumptuous meal and dies happily. 





A Comedy in Three Acts 


Photo — YonDamm 


Instead of the solitude he has expected to 
find, he is beset by the spirits of an Indian 
girl pushed off a cliff by her lover, a South- 
ern belle with a disturbing drawl and a 
phony liberal attitude, and a frustrated 
composer. As if this weren’t enough to an- 
noy the soul of an aesthete, the pretty cook 
(a former model) who had prepared the fatal 
dishes, returns to the house and is mistaken 
for his daughter. The author eventually 
finds peace in furthering a romance be- 
tween the doctor and the young girl. 


‘Its idea is amusing and so are the players, and Patrick has learned the trick 
of inserting a big, solid laugh line at the right moment.’’ — Daily News. 


“A highly individual wit 
merriment.’’ — Herald Tribune. 


. which can double an audience up in sudden 





Send for the 1953 Supplement to our Basic Catalog of Plays 
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This magnificent volume, illustrated with over 


—— Do You Remember: 


Fred and Adele Astaire 
, in “The Band Wagon”? 
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Helen Hayes in 
“Mary of Scotland”? 





3000 photographs . . . a handsome album of 
glorious theatre memories, 1900 to 1950... 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum + Regular Retail Price $750 


i = the magic of the theatre for the past fifty years has 
been captured in this superb volume. Over 3000 
photographs of all the important, plays and players, to- 
gether with a year-by-year comment, bring back memories 
of the great footlight figures, past and present. Bernhardt, 
Mansfield, Dusé, George Arliss, the Lunts, Leslie Howard, 
Anna Held, Judith Anderson, Laurette Taylor, Helen 
Hayes, Katherine Cornell, and the Barrymores are just a few 
who stand before the footlights in these fascinating pages. 


Famous scenes from hundreds of shows are re-created: 
from Ben Hur to South Pacific, from Lightnin’ and Peg O’ 
My Heart to The Cocktail Party. Every theatre lover will 
cherish this album of memories and pore over it for hours 
on end. It is exceptionally large, measuring over a foot high. 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


The Fireside Theatre is an important new 
service to drama lovers. It brings you the full 
text of the new stage successes, each in a hand- 
some volume. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
The cultural advantages are obvious, for you 
will gain a fuller appreciation of the new 
plays. You will know them intimately, scene 
by scene. You can savor their full richness; 
re-read them at your leisure; discuss them with 
authority; build a fine library of dramatic 
successes. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays that have 
won the plaudits of both the critics and the 
public. You receive them as soon as possible 
after opening night—to read, enjoy, and dis- 
cuss while everyone is still talking about them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members 
reccive a free subscription to ‘Curtain Time,” 
an informative and entertaining play-review. 
It describes each selection in advance, so that 
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you may decide whether or not you want it. 
You need accept only four selections a year. 
The cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping 
charges—less than the price of a balcony seat. 
The volumes are handsomely bound, and soon 
grow into a library well worth having. 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noel Coward, 
Katherine Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude 
Lawrence, John Mason Brown, and other well- 
known theatrical people highly commended 
the Fireside Theatre. ‘““A wonderful idea,” 
says Roland Young. “It will bring new de- 
light to thousands.” 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will 
bring you a free copy of the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, A Pictorial History of The American 
Theatre, together with your first selection. If 
not delighted, you may return both books in 
10 days and your membership will be can- 
celled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. DRA-10, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


John Barrymore 
as “Hamlet”? 









Measures over a foot high 
3000 photographs of fa- 
mous plays and players 
since 1900 
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as “Peter Pan’? 





Tallulah Bankhead 
in ““The Little Foxes’? 














' THE FIRESIDE THEATRE j 
Dept. DRA-10, 575 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. i 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINA- J 
TION — “A Pictorial History of The American 
Theatre,’’ together with my first selection, and en- 
roll me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I 
return both books within 10 days you will cancel 
my membership. If I keep them, you will send me 
‘Curtain Time’’ in advance of each new play selec- 
tion and I will pay $1.89, plus shipping charges 
for my first selection. I will keep ‘‘A Pictorial His- 
tory of The American Theatre’’ as a FREE Gift, and ' 
take at least three more plays at the same low Club 
price from the twelve or more which you will offer 
as soon after they open on Broadway as possible. 


Name 





(Please Print Plainly) 





Zone No. 

(if any) State 

§ (Same offer in Canada—Address 105 Bond St., 
Toronto. Offer good only in U. S. and Canada.) 
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qnnounces 


that it has become the United States 
agent for the two quarterlies published 
in Paris under the direction of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute and UNESCO, 
which are of vital importance to all 
persons seriously interested in theatre. 


WORLD THEATRE 


In its second year of publication, this 
quarterly has already proved its worth 
to the few cognoscienti in this country 
who have discovered it. Of lavish format 
and highly illustrated, it has published 
articles by theatre authorities and leaders, 
of the caliber of Jean-Louis Barrault in 
France and Tyrone Guthrie in England, 
of over thirty countries. Each issue has 
been a very real international stimulus 
and exchange of theatre ideas; it has also 
been interesting for itself and even en- 
tertaining. 
& 


OPERA, BALLET 


MUSIC HALL 
in the World 


A second quarterly in roughly the same 
format as World Theatre, it supplements 
it, dealing exclusively with the music 
theatre. The first issue, which appeared 
in September, contains articles by Walter 
Terry (USA), Serge Lifar (France) and 
Eric Walter White (England) on ballet 
in their respective countries; interviews 
with Nora Kaye, Margot Fonteyn and 
Tamara Toumanova; technical and _his- 
torical discussions. 





Both quarterlies are edited by an Inter- 
national Theatre Institute editorial com- 
mittee, which includes Rosamund Gilder 
for the United States, and are sponsored 
by ANTA. They are completely bi-lin- 
gual, in French and English, even down 
to the picture captions. Large size, 
9%x12 inches, they are printed on 
fine paper, and each issue contains 
upwards of 75 magnificent photographs 
and drawings. 





Single copies, $1.50; One year subscrip- 
tion to either quarterly (four issues), 
$5.00; Double subscription for the two 
quarterlies or for either magazine for 
two years (eight issues), $9.00. 


DRAMAI 





(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PREss ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official plain, gold plated... .$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Otficial IOK, 3pearls ......... 5.50 5.50 
Otficial 1OK, 8 sapphires ...... 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 
CS ee $ .50 
Keys: 
Offieial, pian atari . ww nee $2.00 
Official, plain gold plated ............. 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: 20% Federal Tax must be added to 
the above prices. 
STATIONERY engraved with National 
Thespian insignia. 


1225 White Vellum 
flat 7%, x 10% 


2 quires 


Postage included on cash orders — Any state 
tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 














FOR 


$s OUN D 
EFFECTS 


That assure a perfect professional per- 
formance by providing maximum realism. 


MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records are 10- 
inch, double-face, lateral cut, 78 R.P.M. 
They are recorded from life on film, then 
waxed; Quick-cued wherever advanta- 
geous. Playable on any phonograph or 
turntable. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Today 


' MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 


150 West 46th St., Dept. DM-1 
New York 36, N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
International Recording Service 
42 Lombard St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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In This Issue 


OHN B. NEWMAN, Department of Speech, 
Queens College, New York City, authored 
an interesting article, Writing and Play- 

wrighting for your reading pleasure. If you 
are one of many who wonder why playwright 
is spelled “wright,” here is the answer. 


FTER June Mitchell wrote the article 

Dear Joan, which appeared in the April 
issue of Dramatics last season, I knew I had 
found the right person to write a series of 
eight articles for this coming season on the 
overall subject, Theatre After Graduation. Her 
first article is entitled Your Own Little The- 
atre? in which she encourages you stay-at- 
homes to continue amateur theatre after your 
high school days. Mrs. Mitchell, who is a 
member of the Department of Speech, Emer- 
son College, Boston, invites you to submit your 
particular problems to this office and if they 
are of general interest, she will answer them 
in some future article. 


EAN DONAHEY, National Councilor and 
J Sponsor of Troupe 187, Brownsville, Pa., 

reviews. briefly our Fourth National Dra- 
matic Arts Conference held at Indiana Uni- 
versity June 23-26. She agreed with me that 
well let the two pages of pictures bring back 
the warm memories to the 1,000 delegates. 


AM INDEED grateful to Barbara Welling- 
ton, National Councilor and Sponsor of 
Thespian Troupe 254, Fall River, Mass., for 
editing a series of eight articles for this com- 
ing season on the general subject, Working 
Together, in which we hope to show that it 
is possible for all departments, both curricular 
and extracurricular to join together “to make 
the school play a coordinated part of school 
life.” The first article, Allied Activities and 
Dramatics, was written by Mary Ella Bovee, 
Sponsor of Thespian Troupe 604, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. Her article will be a real challenge to 
the remaining seven Sponsors who have con- 
tributed articles for this series. 


E Raised $2,000! should prove very in- 
spirational to all Sponsors and students 
who are planning to attend our next National 
Conference in 1954. If the Thespians of 
Troupe 156 can do it, so can every troupe. 
Emily Mitchell, Sponsor, authored the article. 


OR the first of The Play of the Month 
series of articles Earl Blank, our depart- 
ment editor, has selected Room for One More. 


It is written by Luella McMahon, Sponsor of . 


Thespian Troupe 359, Eveleth, Minn., Sr. 
High School. By the way this is the first 
school to affiliate with our society for the 
coming season. Miss McMahon, who _ has 
taught continuously in the Minnesota high 
schools, has earned a well deserved reputation 
for her productions. Her students have con- 
sistently survived in one-act play festivals to 
be eligible for the State Finals; she assisted in 
establishing the first High School Theatre 
Workshop at the University of Minnesota; she 
premiered Room for One More and Phil 
Stong’s State Fair, which she dramatized for 
the Dramatic Publishing Company. We wel- 
come Miss McMahon into our Thespian 
family. 


UR features include our annual sum- 

mary of thespian produced plays, The 
Thespian Scoreboard, Greetings from William 
P. Halstead, President of AETA, and The 
Winners of our annual program awards. 


E welcome back our departmental edi- 

tors, Paul Myers, H. Kenn Carmichael, 
Louise C. Horton, Si Mills and Talbot Pearson 
for another year of interesting reading. Our 
Thespians are also submitting well written 
briefs of the activities of their troupes in our 
Thespian Chatter. 


NEW ORATIONS 


We are very proud of the many important 





new orations we have added fo our stock. 
We believe the 1952 “crop” of COLLEGE 
WINNERS is the best of any year. We 
purchased 14 of them. Here is the list: 


BRIEF INTERIM. Bill Boege. 
in Wl. 


Won first 
and first in Eastern Division. 5 


BUT | AM ONE. Marilyn Hull. 


lowa, Women’s Division. 50c 


COUNTRY OF THE BLIND. Pot Tilberg. 
Won Ill., Women’s Division. . . 50c 
AN ECHO HERE AND THERE. Betty 
Ziggafoos. Won first in Nebr. 
third in Western Division. 


and 
oi a: 50c 
FREE IN THE FREEDOM OF LIFE. Johan- 
nes Niemeyer. Won first in lowa, 
third in Western and second in Na- 
tional. Perhaps the best of the lot. 60c 
MAJORING IN MINORS. Gloria Braden. 
Won Ohio, Women’s Division. One 
of the best orations offered. 


MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. Hans J. Hiller- 
brand. Won first in Ind. and first 


in National. 60c 


MODERN PIED PIPER. Patricia Clift. 
Won first in Ind., second in East- 
ern Division and third in National, 
Women’s Division . oe 


MUST WE ALWAYS BE A LOST GEN- 
ERATION? David Tyler. Won Mich. 


NO ROOM IN THE INN. Virginia Goebel. 
Won Ky. A most needed plea for 


nurses. 50c 


THIS TRAGIC ADDICTION. Anita Erick- 
son. First in Minn., second in West- 
ern Division and first in National. 60c 


THREE MISTAKES AND DEATH. Don 


Hutson. Won Mo. 50c 


VITAL ISSUE, THE. Norma Rosendale. 


Won Mo., Women’s Division. 50c 


YOUTH SHOWS BUT HALF. Barbara 
Coats. Won first in S. Dak. and 


first in Western Division. 50c 


These orations are all described in our 


1953 catalog, in which are many other new 
orations, also new readings, plays and other 


entertainment material. 


WETMORE 
DECLAMATION 
BUREAU 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











NEW. RADIO BOOKS 
| by 


Dr. Melvin R. White 


BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION — 
_A text book dealing with basic pro- 
cedures in radio production. Beginning 
groups will find answers to most of their 
production problems in this book. It 
provides all the necessary fundamentals. 
Excellent text book for high school and 
college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $3.00 a copy. 


RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AND 
BROADCAST — A collection of scripts 
written and compiled by Dr. White. 
Broadcast with unusual success before 
publication, and tested for their educa- 
tive value. Excellent material for class 
room study and actual broadcasting. 
124 pages. 

Price, $1.00 a copy. 
MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE FOR RADIO 
ACTORS — A handbook dealing with 
the correct use of the microphone. Prac- 
tical suggestions. 64 pages. 

Price, 60c¢ a copy. 


Send for our complete catalog of plays 
and entertainment material. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


315 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











PLAYS & READINGS 


THREE ACT PLAYS 
ONE ACT PLAYS 


x *k * 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
PAGEANTS 


x *k * 


HUMOROUS READINGS 
DRAMATIC READINGS 
ORATIONS 


x *k* * 


PIANOLOGUES 
ACTION SONGS 


x *k *® 


MINSTREL MATERIAL 
STUNTS AND NOVELTIES 








Send for free catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove, Des Moines 11, Ia. 





As | See lt... 


“OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS” 


Rollin W. Van Horn of Van Horn and Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa., tells well the story of Ameri- 
ca’s oldest theatrical costume firm in an ex- 
cellently composed, well illustrated, beautifully 
bound booklet entitled Our First Hundred Years. 
If one wants a composite history of the Ameri- 
can theatre, this booklet is-it. Mr. Van Horn 
relates how his father, Alfred R. Van Horn, 
founded America’s first legitimate theatre cos- 
tume firm in 1852, how his mother carried on 
the work after his father’s death in 1891. His 
descriptions of the ‘“‘Marvelous Mardi Gras,”’ 
“Pageants: and Pageantry,’’ ‘‘Our Costumes 
Ride the Rails,““ ‘““The Pictures That Moved,” 
“The Play Goes On,” ““We Go to School,’’ and 
“The Time Is Now” are beautifully drawn. 

| particularly enjoyed reading about his 
present firm and his personnel. It was like old 
times again because while | was at York, Pa., 
| often visited with Mr. Van Horn and with his 
personnel. Pleasant memories are not soon 
forgot. To Van Horn and Son we wish another 
100 years of supplying the theatrical world with 
outstanding costumes. 


“BEHIND THE SCENES” 


The Dramatic Publishing Company of Chi- 
cago has recently published a booklet entitled 
Behind the Scenes in which seventeen play 


YOUR FRIENDS—OUR ADVERTISERS 
What play shall | do? Where can | get 
sound records? Can you recommend a good 
costume house? What colleges and universi- 
ties have the best speech and drama depart- 
ments? Where can | purchase good dramatic 
readings, books of the theatre, operettas, min- 
strels? What stage lighting do you suggest? 
Spotlights? You ask the questions — the 
answers are all between the pages of 
DRAMATICS. Practically every area of theatre 
is covered in our advertisements. It not only 
pays to advertise in DRAMATICS; it also pays 
to read the advertisements. For an educational 
magazine our advertisements are second to 

none — and aren’t they most attractive! 


HATS OFF TO THE USHERS! 

Do you appreciate the splendid work done 
by your ushers? You should, for they are very 
important people. They really “‘set the stage’ 
for your entire performance. A well trained, 
courteous usher crew creates the first impres- 
sion as your audience assembles. Don’t ever 
sell them short! 


THESPIAN ORCHIDS 
To Doris Marsolais Marshall, Assistant 
National Director and Sponsor of Thespian 
Troupe 745, Helena, Montana, who was 
named one of six American teachers on the 











Noblesville Ushers, Noblesville, Indiana, Troupe 24, Elna Hunter, Sponsor. 








directors tell about their productions of plays 
controlled by this company. It’s a nice gesture 
on the part of the company to publish for play 
directors everywhere composite descriptions of 
these popular plays. |! particularly liked the 
foreword in which is stated ‘’Perhaps the ama- 
teur theatre is the most important after all.” 
My only criticism is the use of the word “‘per- 
haps.”’ 


“MORE IN ‘54!” 


The Fourth Dramatic Arts Conference at 
“IU in ‘52’ had hardly come to its close be- 
fore | heard the slogan in the above heading. 
| am indeed grateful because it made me feel 
that the 1000 delegates of sponsors and stu- 
dents had a grand time during the “‘warm” 
week spent on the Indiana University campus 
last June. 


But what is the meaning of the slogan? 
During the week of June 21, 1954, the Na- 
tional Thespian Society will sponsor the Fifth 
Dramatic Arts Conference at Indiana Univer- 
sity as a climax of its Silver Anniversary. Thus 
there are two years ahead for all our Troupes 
to make plans, to earn money and to build 
up enthusiasm. This conference will be “the 
Fifth at our Twenty-fifth.”’ 


Teacher of the Year Honor Roll in the June 
issue Of McCall’s Magazine. 


To Nina Baker, Sponsor of Thespian Troupe 
946, Elyria, Ohio, who was honored at a 
surprise reception on May 27 for her 23 years 
of play directing at Elyria High School. Preced- 
ing the reception Miss Baker had comple‘ed 
her 50th play presentation. 


To Thespian Troupe 126, Alton, Illinois, 
Mildred Rutledge, Sponsor, for its celebration 
of its 20th anniversity during the past school 
term. 


To the 120 alumni and active Thespi ins 
of Troupe 210, Topeka, Kansas, Gertrude 
Wheeler, Sponsor, who participated at its 20th 
reunion, with retiring John WHoehner, stoge- 
craft instructor, the guest of honor. 


To Shirley Lee Hunkins, recipient of the 
Marguerite Spinelli Raftery scholarship, es- 
tablished by Thespian Troupe 156, Revere, 
Mass., Emily Mitchell, Sponsor, $250 toward 
college tuition. 


To Mrs. Hugh Williams, Sponsor of Thes- 
pian Troupe 259, Canton, N. Y., for conduct- 
ing for the third year a Speech Clinic at her 
school, which a specialist in speech defects in 
attendance. 
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. Exceedingly bright, quiet, flickerless light. 
. Sharp edge head spot to flood. 


. No heavy rotating equipment required. Simply plug into 
110-volt outlet. 


Ready portability. Mounted on casters. Easily disas- 
sembled for shipping. 
. Two-element, variable focal length objective lens system. 
. Silvered glass reflector. 


Horizontal masking control angled 45-degrees in each 
direction. 


. Fast operating 6-slide color boomerang. 


TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY ARC SPOTLIGHT 


for large theatres, arenas, auditoriums, 
ice shows. Adjustable, self-regulating 
transformer in base. Automatic arc 
control. A trim of carbons burns 80 
minutes. Slide projector attachment 
available for projecting clean, sharp, 
clearly defined pictures even on 
Flg4ty 


TROUPERETTE INCANDESCENT 
, SPOTLIGHT 


/‘for small theatres, hotels, night 
clubs, schools. Projects 6% times{j 
brighter head spots. Utilizes all the \ 
light through most of the spot sizes 
as contrasted to spotlights which 
vary spot size solely by irising, thus 
losing substantial light. 














































































SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 
DEALERS OR USE COUPON FOR OBTAINING LITERATURE 
ALBANY, N. Y.—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co.; Albany Theatre Supply. 
ATLANTA—Nat‘l Theatre Supply Co. 

ATLANTIC CiITY—Boardwalk Film Enterprises. 

AUBURN, N. ¥Y.—Auburn Theatre Equipment. 

BALTIMORE—J. F. Dusman Co.; Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Queen Feature Service, Inc. 

BOSTON-——J. Cifre, Inc.; Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 

BUFFALO—Dion Products; Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 
CHARLOTTE—Nat’!l Theatre Supply Co.; Standard Theatre Supply Co. 


CHICAGO—Abbott Theatre Equip. Co.; Droll Theatre Supply Co.; 
Gardner Jansen, Inc.; Grand Stage Lighting Co.; Hollywood Stage 
Lighting Co.; Midwest Stage Lighting Co.; Nat’l Theatre Supply Co. 


CINCINNATI—Nat’!l Theatre Supply Co. 
CLEVELAND—Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 


DALLAS—Hardin Theatre Supply Co.; 
Nat’l Theatre Supply Co. 


DENVER—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co.; Graham Bros. 

DES MOINES—Nat’‘! Theatre Supply Co. 

DETROIT—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co. 

FORTY FORT, PA.—V. M. Tate Theatre Supplies. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—Standard Theatre Supply Co. 
HOUSTON—Southwestern Theatre Equip. Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Shreve Theatre Supply; Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 


LOS ANGELES—J. M. Boyd; C. J. Holzmueller; Nat’! Theatre Supply 
Co.; Pembrex Theatre Supply Corp. 


LOUISVILLE—Falls City Theatre Supply Co. 

MEMPHIS—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co. 

MILWAUKEE—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co.; R. Smith Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Theatre Supply; Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 
NEW HAVEN—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co. 

NEW YORK CITY—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co. 

NORFOLK—Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Nat’l Theatre Supply Co.; Oklahoma Theatre Supply 
Co.; The Century Theatre Supply Co. 


PHILADELPHIA—Blumberg Bros.; Nat‘! Theatre Supply Co. 
PITTSBURGH—Atlas Theatre Supply; Nat’i Theatre Supply Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY—Inter-Mountain Theatre Supply Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO—C. J. Holzmueller; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co.; W. G. 
Preddey Theatre Supplies. 


SEATTLE—B. F. Shearer Co.; Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 
SIOUX FALLS—American Theatre Supply Co. 

ST. LOUIS—City Electric Co.; Nat‘! Theatre Supply Co. 
TAMPA—vUnited Theatre Supply Corp. 
TOLEDO—tTheatre Equip. Co. 

WESTERLY, R. |.—G. H. Payne Motion Picture Service. 


IN CANADA 


CALGARY, ALTA.—Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd.; 
Supplies, Ltd. 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


Modern Theatre Equip. Co.; 


Sharp’s Theatre 


‘HALIFAX, N. S.—Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd.; General Theatre 
Suppiy Co.; Perkins Electric Company, Ltd. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 

QUEBEC, QUE.—Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 

REGINA, SASK.—Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 

ST. JOHN, N. B.—Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd.; 
Supply Co. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd.; 
Supply Co.; Perkins Electric Company, Ltd. 

VANCOUVER B.C.—Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd.; General Theatre 
Supply Co. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd.; General Theatre 

Supply Co. 


General Theatre 


General Theatre 








**The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 





104 CITY PARK AVENUE + TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free literature on the () Strong Trouper Are Spotlight; 
C) Strong Trouperetic Incandescent Spotlight. 








CITY & STATE 
NAME OF SUPPLIER 











SEE THE NEW STRONG PRODUCTS IN BOOTHS NOS. 150-151 AT THE TESMA SHOW IN CHICAGO 
(MORRISON HOTEL) NOVEMBER 15-19 
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The hosts of directors who charmed en- 
thusiastic audiences with their production 
of CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN will wel- 
come this opportunity to present the 
further adventures of this fascinating 
family. Each play, however, is independ- 
ent and can be enjoyed to the full 
without reference to the other. 
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A 3-act comedy dramatized by William and 
Audrey Roos from the book by Frank B. 
Gilbreth, Jr., and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. 


Twelve Men, Six Women, One Interior. 


Anne's younger sisters are pushing her towards 
the boy friend they like best. 


>< 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


STORY The “dozen” are on their own with 

Mother and the housekeeper gone, and 
they are resolved to make a go of it and prove how 
reliable they are. They make their own root beer — 
to save money — and decide they’‘ll do lots of 
swimming, since it’s a cheap form of amusement. 
Anne and Ernestine still have their old bathing suits, 
but Martha has outgrown hers. What to do? She 
hauls out Mother’s, which is almost a Gay Nineties 
model! She’ll wear it. Anything to save money! 
They rent Mother’s room to a gentleman doing re- 
search on the Revolutionary War. They must manage 
well or the family will be split up and sent off to 
relatives. Snoopy Cousin Leora drops by to check up 
and finds them parading around in their bathing suits, 
Martha having converted Mother’s into a one piece 
affair. So this is the way things are going! Cousin 
Leora is writing Grandmother at once! But they are 
all quarantined for chicken pox, Cousin Leora in- 


Royalty, $25.00. Posters. 


cluded! Anne falls in love with Dr. Bob. The other 
girls wince every time the phone rings, for they've 
agreed to give up dates. Ernestine’s “‘steady’’ sneaks 
in, raccoon coat, pork-pie hat and ukulele, but the 
kids put on such an act he leaves in a huff. And 
then another young man appears. He’s really the 
one more student Mother needs to make her school 
a financial success. But the kids mistake him for 
Martha‘s date and put on a hectic act to scare him 
off. The young man is glad to go — especially when 
the root beer starts exploding down cellar! The 
children are desolate. Their roomer leaves and so 
does the $190.00 they had saved on their summer 
venture. But in a whirlwind: finale Mother returns, 
and the mishaps get coped with in an unexpected 
and wholly delightful fashion. It’s a happy blend 
of pathos, comedy and uproarious action. Your aidi- 
ence will love every minute of it! 


Price, 85c 


1706 South Prairie Avenue @® Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Greetings: 


August 30, 1952 


Ww HEN your secretary asked me to write a special letter to Thespian 
sponsors, I was delighted to have the opportunity to express the appre- 
ciation of the American Educational Theatre Association to the National 
Thespian Society. The relationship between the two organizations has 
always been cordial, but, more than that, there has always been a truly fo et 
strong friendship between two groups which share similar interests. =<" Roa 
Your secretary has striven constantly to encourage a firm friendship and William P. Halstead 
support of AETA. AETA has reciprocated by urging its members to 
promote NTS at every opportunity. 





Those of us who are workers in all phases of educational theatre know how important it is for 
every group to work together and to cooperate in the great effort to raise the level of theatre appre- 
ciation, to maintain high standards of teaching and production, and to promote cooperation among 
teachers, students, and workers in the theatre. Other goals for which we both strive are to promote 
better understanding between teachers of theatre and school administrators, to provide proper 


integration of theatre in the general educational program, and to improve the national appreciation 
of theatre in school and community. 


AETA’s chief service to its members lies in the association of an informed group of people 
sincerely concerned with the future of theatre in America. It is an organization which provides 
through the EpucaTionaL THEATRE JOURNAL a means for disseminating information concerning all 
aspects of theatre in every area of interest, such as the secondary school, children’s theatre, college 
and university theatre, to name but a few. 


AETA is a democratic organization which invites the participation of its members. Active par- 


see ticipation occurs at the annual convention which this year will be held in Cincinnati at the Nether- 
eaks land Plaza, December 29, 30, 31. As further evidence of the cooperation between NTS and AETA 
a your secretary has been chosen chairman of local arrangements for the AETA convention. 

a It is my hope and the hope of the other officers and members of AETA that the friendship of 
| for NTS and AETA continue for many years, that we realize and work toward our common goals. 
ee AETA appreciates the support which Thespian sponsors give to the educational theatre program. 
The It is the. purpose of AETA to increase its membership to such an extent that the association will be- 
d so come, even more than it now is, a powerful force in American cultural and civic life. You, as a 
all Thespian sponsor, can help by joining AETA as a regular or sustaining member. You have already 
acted undertaken this task in your untiring efforts for the cause of good drama in National Thespians. You 
4 , can increase your influence by being an active member of AETA as well as NTS. You can attend 


the national convention to discuss your individual problems and to join in a collective program to 
improve educational theatre. 


4 


We are all engaged in an effort to inspire the confidence of the American people in the value 
of our work. NTS and AETA, through their many dedicated members, can become a national in- 
spiration. It is the responsibility of each one of us, and our cooperation is of utmost importance. 


| y Cordially, 


William P. Halstead 
President of the American 
WPH/as Educational Theatre Association 
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Writing 
and 
Playwrighting 


By JOHN B. NEWMAN 


friend of the family who once asked 

Dumas fils after his father’s new 
play then in progress. “Oh,” was the 
response, “it is almost completed. All 
he has to do is write it.” It needs to be 
said perhaps that the younger Dumas 
was not joking, well as he was aware of 
the humor of his statement. The point 
of this story is simply that in order to be 
successfully performed by actors before 
an audience, a play must be wrought 
before it is written. 

The pronunciation of English can 
wreak havoc on its spelling (and vice 
versa! ), but the number of people, all 
of whom should know better, who think 
the author of a play as a “playwrite” 
is amazing. The error is not simply one 
of spelling. It would appear from the 
looks of it that someone who engages 
in “playwriting” is a kind of “writer” who 
is known as a “playwrite.” Why, then, 
playwright? Whence wright? Is a wright 
“a writer,’ or is he, as the dictionary 
says, “a constructive workman, an artifi- 
cer’? The question is not solely one of 
words and the spelling of words, but 
one of theatre lore and practice. 

Let us consider what is involved in 
the concept of “writing” — creative writ- 
ing. There is of course the image of the 
end-product — a book, a magazine, a 
newspaper, a script — created by the 
solitary thinker who, having applied the 
seat of his pants to the seat of his chair, 
scribbles and scratches, writes, blots, re- 
writes, and corrects the statement of his 
thoughts on paper. There is the image 
of the manuscript, the first draft, cor- 
rected, rewritten, thrown away, thought 
out further and, it is hoped, more clearly, 
written, corrected and edited once again 
— until finally there is made ready on 
paper a number of words selected and 
arranged for message, meaning, and per- 
haps for metre to be read, understood, 
and appreciated by the solitary reader. 
He in turn can go through his own series 
of starts and stops. He can read this 
writing when he cares to and has a mind 
to. He can stop to think, ponder a para- 
graph, reread, pause for refreshment and 
then take up where he left off, to read 
further and think again, to ponder and 


T itiena is an old story about a 
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Fabiola, Troupe 32, Aquinas High School, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, Sister M. Theodata, Sponsor. 








reread, and to begin the series again 
and again and again. 

Are these the dynamics in the per- 
formance of a play? If they were, there 
would be no present argument: writing 
and playwrighting would be but par- 
ticular manifestations of the same proc- 
ess, as in the case of playreading; but 
in that reference a “play” is a literary 
form that can be held in the hand: and 
read at leisure. On stage another set of 
circumstances becomes involved. 

In performance a play can no longer 
remain a literary form, but must tran- 
scend to dramatic and theatrical entity. 
The eyes and the ears of the audience, 
the limitations of the stage and the audi- 
torium, the stature and the physical 
abilities of the actors must all be con- 
sidered. No longer can the solitary writer 
address the solitary reader. Many people, 
seated more or less closely together, at 
a distance from the stage or arena, all 
at a given time and all for the same 
length of time, must be addressed at 
once. All must see, hear, and under- 
stand what is being shown, said, and 
played. All must respond at once and at 
the same time. This takes constructive 
work and artifice. The dynamic, dra- 
matic play in performance can not be 
written by a writer: it must be wrought 
by a playwright, who is but one of many 

ands. 

Perhaps it may be thought that one 
can write for the theatre. Yes, one can, 
provided that what is created by the 
writer is not, as Toynbee has put it in 
another reference, “revered as the re- 
vealed word of God: a sacred object, 
in which every jot and tittle on the 
written page has a magical potency and 
therefore an immeasurable importance.” 
To revere the script — the writer's 
creature — as a sacred object is to make 
of it a procrustean bed whose production 
may well resemble the victims of the 
mythical torturer. Not that it should 
be simply, again in Toynbee’s words, 
“a system of mnemonics for conjuring 
up winged words” by the actors with 


perhaps the help of the director. The 
script should be the writer's contribution 
to the performance of the play. The 
writer becomes a playwright when, given 
the circumstances of theatre, he can 
wright what he has written. With ex. 
perience of course the process can be 
reversed, and a Dumas pere, for example, 
could have wrought a play before he 
wrote it. 

A number of questions and counter- 
arguments come to mind, perhaps the 
most insistent of which concerns the 
classics. With such freedom, or, it may 
be argued, such laxness, what would 
happen to a classic in the hands of an 
incapable or unethical company? Noih- 
ing more than has already happened 
countless numbers of times. Shakespeare, 
for example, survives despite “high 
school productions” and Colley Cibbers. 
Where, indeed, did Shakespeare leave 
off and Cibber begin? Shakespeare, as 
playwright, wrought plays permitting 
actors to act and audiences to enjoy, his 
ability to “write” to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Have there not been those, 
George Saintsbury perhaps chief among 
them, who held that Shakespeare could 
not write blank verse because hardly a 
line of his scans as iambic pentameter? 
Have there not been those who have 
held that Shakespeare could not write 
plays because they lacked “unity,” be- 
cause they were “contrived” with clowns 
and puns and crotchets and conceits? 
Which is the thing? The play as literary 
form or the play as dramatic form? What 
if a line does or does not scan? What if 
a play has or has not unity? If it plays 
well, is it not good theatre? It may be 
said then that a play can be written by a 
writer to be read by a reader; but to be 
performed for an audience, a play must 
be wrought by a playwright in coopera- 
tion with a theatrical company consisting 
of actors, directors, technicians, and pro- 
ducers. 

Gertrude Stein was perhaps as good 
a talker as she was a writer, and some 
would deem better. Once at Yale her 
two-or-three hour lecture was_ taken 
down stenographically. When read the 
next day, the transcript of her talk re- 
sembled almost identically her “writing” 
style. What looked mad on paper sound- 
ed reasonable when heard spoken aloud. 
Speech, movement, and action are the 
dynamics of drama. They are the aims 
of the playwright. However he works 
them out, whether with chessmen or 
with marionettes, with cutlery on a es 
taurant table or with live actors on the 
road, his play can be almost comple‘ed 
before he has written a word of it. The 
play a writer has created may not be 
worth the paper it is written on if it does 
not come alive on the stage. And in 
order to do so, a playwright must con- 
structively work out a dramatic form of 
art that not only takes into consideration 
the abilities and the tastes of the theati- 
cal company it was written for but stiiv- 
lates them to cooperate to their fullest 
in its production. 
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‘Twas .. 
| U 
in 
“52 


By JEAN DONAHEY 


[I~HE wonderful hospitality of In- 

diana University which greeted 
-" the participants of the Fourth Na- 
ticnal Dramatic Arts Conference, held 
the week of June 23, was exceeded only 
by Mother Nature’s bright warm skies. 
The Men’s Quadrangle was ideal for 
housing, dining and social activities of 
the almost eight hundred Thespians who 
resistered for the full week of activity. 


Harold Clurman, noted Broadway director, pro- 
ducer and author, addresses the Conference. 


—_—__ 








The long wait for room assignments was 
the only cloud in a wonderful week, and 
that long restless queue in front of the 
office was soon forgotten in the making 
of new friends with Thespians from all 
over the country. Monday was a bustle 
of cars and buses unloading baggage, 
and busy irons in the pressing rooms. 
Atter the dinner the Informal Receptions 
introduced the group to the comforts of 
th: delightfully air-conditioned theatre. 
N: tional Thespian officers, experts, com- 
mittees and sponsors were introduced; 
th: dormitory rules were announced and 
th: cooperation of all asked to make 
th: conference a success. 

Juring the week the beautifully il- 
lu trated souvenir program proceeded 
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efficiently as scheduled, providing varied 
experiences in entertainment and work- 
shops. The mornings were devoted to 
the presentation of one-act plays or 
scenes from longer plays by representa- 
tive Thespian Troupes. 
productions, other Thespian Troupes 
presented readers while the expert Uni- 
versity stage staff prepared the set for 
the next play. Then the plays were re- 
viewed and discussed in panel by a 
Board of Experts: Mr. Talbot Pearson, 
department editor of Dramatics; Dr. 
Willard Friederich of Marietta College, 
Ohio; and Dr. G. Harry Wright of Kent 
State University, Ohio, who pointed out 
ways to improve the presentations. Often 
the audience was in firm agreement with 
the panel; at other times there were 
questions from the audience and quite 
a varying of opinion within the panel. 

Afternoon sessions were given over to 
a general meeting with outstanding 
speakers from stage, radio, and _tele- 
vision. Specialized workshops completed 
this session. Here sponsors and students 
had a choice of attending one of four 
fields of interest for special lectures 
or demonstrations. Interest was so 
great that the workshops were filled 
to overflowing, and despite the heat the 
question and answer periods ran over- 
time. Evening sessions presented full- 
length productions except for Friday 
night, which was for the Conference 
Dance. Following the evening programs 
throughout the week the Activity com- 
mittee planned for square dancing and 
a variety show, both of which were very 
successful. The meals were delicious and 
ample to satisfy the appetites of the 
heartiest of teen-agers. The Conference 
Banquet on Thursday was ideal — good 
food, just bows from the “top brass” 
and no speeches. Prizes were awarded 
to the schools with the largest represen- 
tation and those coming the greatest 
distance. 


The speakers at the afternoon sessions 
gave interesting and valuable highlights 
on acting, radio, television and stage 
productions. Walter Abel stressed the 
need to understand the playwright’s 
idea and to have the actor be a good 
listener in order to take the audience 
into the play. Miss Beulah Zachary 
stated that there were very few oppor- 
tunities for women in TV, and that the 
best oo | would be to become good 
secretaries before trying to get a job 
at a local station, that willingness to 
take any task no matter how menial to 
learn the business from the ground 
were essential prerequisites. Mr. Harold 
Clurman pointed out that the producer 
must be one who gets others to work 
for him; therefore he must be full of 
vitality and have an undying interest in 
his work. Miss Broder stressed that 
theatre is uncertain work and only those 
with the talent, money and the will 
to work hard should enter this field. 


The evening productions were stimu- 
lating. Indiana University’s sparkling 
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Walter Abel, distinguished actor and director, 
speaks to the 1,000 delegates. 








farce Blithe Spirit, Upper Darby’s charm- 
ing children’s play Little Red Riding 
Hood and the New York School of 
Performing Arts’ unusual Madwoman of 
Chaillot were all outstanding perform- 
ances. The two late afternoon Sponsors’ 
Teas were much appreciated, but did 
not provide enough time to exchange 
ideas. Too many other activities took 
up so much time of the day. 

At the dance, the wilting musicians 
were heard by a far larger group on 
the upper and lower terraces by way of 
the public address system, for only the 
heartiest tried to forget the heat and 
“swing” it. The coke machines in the 
dorms and at the Union Building did a 
sellout business as folks tried to find 
some relief from the heat. Friday night 
and Saturday morning were a buzz of 
departure and farewells with the promise 
to “see more of you in ’54,” when the 
Fifth Dramatic Arts Conference will 
be held again at Indiana University as a 
climax of our celebration of our Silver 
Anniversary. 





Would your children like a Christmas play? 
WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


A Christmas one-act by Elizabeth McFadden has 
been played over 10,000 times, and called “the 
Christmas standby.” 


Theme: a boy gives his heart with his good deed. 


Parts: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 women, 7 extras. Scene: 
simple interior backed by a vision scene of a 
church chancel. Costumes: medieval. Music: 
beautiful and adapted to the play. 


Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic of the 
New York TIMES, says: 


“For Christmas observance nothing surpasses 
the simple miracle play with its fervor and dignity 
and its almost superstitious faith. ‘Why the 
Chimes Rang’ by Miss McFadden puts ail the 
cathartic beauties of this type of drama within 
the range of amateur organizations.” 


Price: 40 cents Royalty: $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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1. Thespian play, Sweet Kate, Troupe 591, Clearview High 3. Workshop, Creative Dramatics, Troupe 106, Champaign, 
School, Lorain, Ohio, E. Valerie Jenkins, Director. Ill., Sr. High School, Marion Stuart, Sponsor. 


2. On the terrace of the Union Building on the night of the 4. Workshop, Arena Staging, Troupe 420, Willis High School, 
dance. Delaware, Ohio, Mrs. N. S. Hearn, Sponsor. 


5. Thespian Ploy, The Rivals, Troupe 520, Wm. Penn Sr. 
High School, York, Pa., Margaretta Hallock, Sponsor. 
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1. ‘Twas a hot night for dancing. 4. Little Red Riding Hood, Troupe 1,000, Upper Darby, Pa., 


i R Maizie Weil, Directors. 
2. 800 delegates at the Conference Banquet. Frieda Reed and Maizie Weil, Directors 


5. The Madwoman of Chaillot, School of Performing Arts, 


3. Blithe Spirit, Indiana University Theatre, Lee Norvelle, Di- New York City, Marjorie L. Dycke, Chairman, Drama Depart- 
rector. ment. ; 
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Thespian Troupe 156, Revere, Mass., 
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High School, Emily Mitchell, Sponsor. 
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“It’s 1U in “52!” 
We'll be there! 
Money? At least $2,000 ? 
We'll raise it! 


O RAN the enthusiastic chatter at 

S Revere High School when the first 

announcement of the Fourth Thes- 
pian Conference was received. 

Raising money for the Indiana trip 
is an old story in Revere by now, but 
still exciting, especially when we remem- 
ber that it might never have been; that 
once we had almost quit before we had 
even tried! 


We 
Raised 
$2,000! 











By EMILY MITCHELL 


Way back in 1941, when plans for the 
first Thespian Conference were being 
made, we read the preliminary an- 
nouncement, sighed wistfully, mur- 
mured, “Indiana! Wonderful — but ab- 
solutely out of the question — financially 


impossible!” And I tossed the letter into © 


the wastebasket with a mental “that’s 
that.” 

But it wasn't! Over and over through- 
out the night there drummed in my sub- 
conscious mind the words, “Nothing ven- 
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tured... .” “Where there's a will... .” 
“Nothing's impossible.” “What can you 
+f “You can do it.” “YOU CAN DO 
IT!” 

In the morning I rescued the letter 
from the basket and went to work. In 
the weeks that followed I proved that 
nothing is impossible, and that where 
there's a will, there is a way. Our trips 
to the Indiana Conferences of *41, °47, 
52, and the York, Pennsylvania, Confer- 
ence in 50 are evidence. 

Here is the way in which we raised 
$2,000 for the ‘52 trip to Indiana in two 
months time. Perhaps from it you will 
get some ideas for your fund-raising 
campaign for the next Thespian Confer- 
ence in 54. It is really very easy to 
raise money. Townspeople the country 
over will always rally to the cause of 
youth. 

Revere is definitely not a wealthy 
city. We have practically no industry. 
Our citizens are hard-working people; 
our homes, modest. But our lack of 
financial wealth is offset by the. genuine, 
heart-warming interest of the folks in 
what our young people are doing. 

With this fact in mind we started our 
campaign. Where, we asked, were there 
2,000 people who would be willing to 
invest one dollar each in the education 
of our students? Or perhaps there were 
some who would give more. And so 
our Indiana Fund was born. 

We enlisted the aid of our local weekly 
newspaper, which gave us _ excellent 
publicity during the entire drive. Several 
members of our School Committee joined 
the cause. So- did individual members 
of our City Council. The Manager of 
the bank volunteered to act as Fund 
Chairman. 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 








We made a mailing list of the names 
of several hundred people in the city, 
including alumni of the Dramatics Club, 
service clubs, fraternal organizations, 
business firms, and PTA’s. To them all 
we sent a letter stating our cause and 
asking that donations be sent or left at 
the bank. It was easy for the donor to 
leave a dollar for the Fund while he was 
at the bank transacting his business. To 
be sure, we had several large donations, 
but it was amazing how quickly the 
dollar-bill contributions accumulated. 
Alumni who had attended previous Thes- 
pian Conferences were among the first 
to send their donations. 

A record hop with one of the popular 
disk jockeys from a Boston radio station 
swelled the fund another $250. The 
radio station made daily announcements 
of the time and place over the air and 
reached hundreds of young listeners in 
greater Boston. 

One of the women members of our 
School Committee organized a cake sale. 
The mothers of students and other people 
contributed and also bought. 

A former pupil, now a successful busi- 
ness man, donated baseball tickets for 
the Red Sox games. The proceeds netted 


Indiana Fund boxes were passed .t 
evening performances for a silver cvl- 
lection. 

We furnished entertainment for cli:b 
meetings throughout the city with ge- 
erous contributions to the Fund as a 
“thank-you.” 

Our high school principal felt t 
good will the young people would crea 
was worth $100 from the High Scho»l 
Activities Fund. 

No sum was too small, and none too 
large! Before we knew it, we had $2,0' 
for our two weeks’ trip, that includ 
New York, Washington, Mount Vernca, 
Williamsburg, and Gettysburg. 

What we have done, YOU CAN DO! 


We'll be seeing 
more in ‘54! 
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rs EASY with ( e&2- TO MAKE... 


© TREES 
@ JEWELRY e@COSTUMES i$ PROPS © ROCKS 


‘“‘CELASTIC,”’ the fantastic plastic, makes possible a revolutionary method. Outmodes 
papier mache, buckram and endless wiring. : 













Because it slashes production time and costs. Lightweight beyond belief. It is un- 
breakable and weatherproof too. 


DIP IT! DRAPE IT! SHAPE IT! CAST IT! 
IT'S EASY .... HERE'S HOW! 





Step 1 Completely cover Step 2 From roll of ‘’Celas- Step 3 When object is com- Step 4 Here is ‘’Celastic’’ 
objects with patches of tin- tic’’ tear small swatches, pletely covered with ‘’Ce- head, removed from the 
foil. A dab of ‘’Celastic’’ dip into ‘‘Celastic’’ softener lastic’’ and thoroughly dry model which was originally 
parting agent holds tinfoil then immediately apply slit the ‘’Celastic’’ with covered with tinfoil. Finish 
in place. (tinfoil acts as a over tinfoil. (only one razor and remove the by taping slit with strips of 
separator) layer is necessary) “’Celastic’’ shell. ““Celastic.”’ 


Jewelry pictured 
made with ‘’’Ce- 
lastic’’ die cuts 
on plaque. Dip 
die cuts into sof- 
tener then work 
design on wax- 
paper. When dry 
remove from wax- 
paper and then 
gilt or electro- 
plate. (Die cuts 
$3.50 per hun- 
dred sets of four 
graduating sizes). 


Armor pictured 
made with two 


weight ‘’Celastic”’ 
(A) original piece 
of French armor. 
(B) ‘‘Celastic’’ 
shell. (C) ‘’Ce- 
lastic’’ shell, 
painted. Working 
time 20 minutes. 





WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILED LITERATURE ... PACKED IN 25 AND 50 YARD ROLLS. 


Ben Watters inc. 






NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS—U.S.A. AND CANADA 
DISPLAY AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


156 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 11 


*Trade mark of The Celastic Corp. 
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THEATRE AFTER GRADUATION 


Your 


Own 
Little 
Theatre? 


By JUNE MITCHELL 


dramatics has been one of the 

main interests in your life. Act- 
ing — working backstage — producing a 
play — has taken most of your spare time 
and much of your heart. Now you are 
being graduated. Must you give it up? 
Not at all. 

“But,” say you, “I’m not going to col- 
lege. I'm taking a job.” “Fine,” say I; 
“get into a Community Theatre.” “But, 
say you again, “our city doesn't have a 
Community Theatre.” “Fine,” say I 
again; “start one.” 

It is unfortunate that so many young 
people, well-trained in a high school 
dramatics program, shelve their training 
and their talent and never again “put 
on a show.” It is unfortunate, and it is 
unnecessary. . 

Think how many other graduates of 
your drama club feel exactly as you do. 
They would welcome any opportunity to 
get back to the smell of greasepaint. 
Banded together, you graduates are the 
nucleus of a group with a future in 
Little Theatre and a group which has 
something of value for your community 
—even if you begin on a very small 
scale. 

All you need is enthusiasm (youve 

got that, haven't you?) and a group 
that’s willing to work like dogs (but 
youve done that on every show you 
produced in high school, haven't you?) 
So what are you waiting for? Get your 
group together and let's go. 
- Don’t be scared off by the idea of 
Community Theatre as a large-scale proj- 
ect that must own its own building, have 
money in the bank, and pay salaries to 
its members. Such magnificence is no 
doubt a wonderful thing, but it is no 
point of view for beginners. It necessi- 
tates full-time attention from at least 
some of its members, and you and your 
fellow graduates are going to be produc- 
ing plays strictly on a part-time basis 
while you all hold down your regular 
full-time jobs. If your theatre project 
should catch hold and develop into a 
full-scale, money-making business, you 
can adjust your plans as you go along. 
That will be wonderful, but it will also 
be very unusual, and it will be a long 
way in the future. So for the present 
think of yourselves as a group of young 
people who get a bang out of putting on 
plays and go on from there. 


[ ) rama your high school years, 
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Ruth Morgan, Director. 








You might like to begin as a reading 
group —that is, get together at some- 
ones home and read a play aloud for 
your own enjoyment. Group play-read- 
ing can be quite an adventure. Every- 
one has a play or a part he’s burning to 
try out. This is the opportunity. 

Usually you work at sight with no 
preliminary reading. You have no prob- 
lems of staging. You can choose a play 
which may be far too complicated for 
your local production facilities. You 
don't have to consider the tastes of an 
outside audience. You can choose all 
the plays you’ve been unable to do be- 
cause of audience reaction. You can 
even read “An Unplayable Play.” * 

An adaptation of this play-reading 
method is to choose a play with a small 
cast and have the people who are to 
read the parts get together privately for 
a rehearsal or two and work out some 
simplified action to be done script in 
hand when they read the play to the 
group meeting. 

One advantage my own group has 
found in play-reading is that perform- 
ances grow out of it. We read a play in 
a venturesome, let’s-try-it-once mood and 
often decide that we must present it 


* Cushing, Tom: Borely Proper (An Unplayable Play), 
Farr and Rinehardt. (Cast: all nudists) 








ee : 


The Boy with a Cart, Troupe 11, St. Clara 
Academy, Sinsinawa, Wisc., S. Thomas More, 
Sponsor. 





publicly whereas we may not have even 
considered that particular play if we had 
not tried it out in the reading sessions. 

Through this reading group technique 
you arrive at a play which you all want 
to produce, or perhaps you skip the 
readings and start right in with the 
show itself. Shall you present it? Can 
you present it? 

Before you answer that question there 
are many other questions which must be 
settled. What theatre can you hire? 
How many rehearsals will you need? 
How will you pay the expenses? etc. etc. 

Better get yourself a little expert ad- 
vice. No one will be better qualified 
to guide you through the intricacies of 
your local situation than your own 
troupe sponsor or high school dramatics 
director. Whether she has the time to 
work with the group or not, shell be 
glad to advise you and to tell you how 
to solve problems you never even knew 
existed. (Incidentally, even if you want 
to try your own hand at directing, you 
may find that your sponsor is a great 
character actress and that she'd get a 
big boot out of acting with you. Ke- 
member, we're all stage struck. ) 

Don't commit yourselves to too an- 
bitious a program at first. Try one play 
and see how it turns out. You will build 
up a following by always presenting ; 
good show, but it takes time to get °s- 
tablished. Eventually you hope to hive 
a permanent organization with a re ‘u- 
lar yearly schedule of plays. Proba ly 
you will form some sort of club orgaui- 
zation, elect officers, and have fa ly 
regular business meetings. 

Let me make a few suggestions aid 
point out some pitfalls into which I h: ve 
seen many amateur groups fall (aad 
fallen myself in many cases, if the tri th 
is to be told). 

Don't let your group become a “clo-ed 
corporation” in which the same peovle 
always do the same job and no new 
members ever appear. Such a grou} is 
bound to die off. Encourage new mem- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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ARCHIE ANDREWS 


By CARL JAMPEL 





Courtesy of ''Archie'’ Comics 


Mr. and Mrs. Andrews are having a party 
to celebrate their 20th wedding anniversary, 
and have invited neighbors, dignitaries, and 
rich Uncle Oscar, whom Mr. Andrews hopes 
to touch for a business loan. But they have 
failed to reckon with the congenital genius 
of their son, Archie, for turning even such 
modest undertakings into debacles of ca- 
tastrophic proportions. Archie stumbles 
onto an old clipping that leads him to be- 
lieve that Uncle Oscar is a convicted horse- 
thief. He swears his bosom pal, Jughead, 


A Comedy in Three Acts 








Here is a collection of the memorable misadventures 
of the same teen-ager who has pranced in and out 
of trouble with his friends and family on the NBC 
network for years, and in ‘‘Archie,’’ the teen-age comic 
book read by millions. 








to secrecy, and in a matter of minutes the 
news is all over town. Acceptances to the 
party are cancelled, the Andrews find them- 
selves social outcasts, and Mr. Andrews re- 
signs himself to bankruptcy. But Archie’s 
genius bounces right back when he discovers 
an interesting incident in the past of the 
town gossip; and before the curtain falls 
the party is saved, the family business re- 
stored, and Archie finds himself more popu- 
lar than ever. 


7 men — 7 women — interior — modern costumes — books 85 cents — Royalty, $25.00 
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The American Way, Troupe 65, Rocky River, Ohio, High School, Edith A. 
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White, Director. 








ALLIED ACTIVITIES 


FOREWORD 


Wasn't it Mark Twain who said of the 
weather that everyone complains about it but 
no one does anything about it? In our chosen 
field everyone talks on panels, symposiums, 
round tables, lectures and debates about the 
lack of cooperation of Drama with the other 
departments of school and vice versa. Here 
DRAMATICS offers you an opportunity to 
do something about it. 

In this series of eight articles written by 
Thespian sponsors you will find suggestions 
and perhaps blue prints showing how you 
can join with other departments to make the 
school play a coordinated part of school life. 
The fields to be covered are Allied Activities, 
Foreign Languages, Music, Home Economics, 
Art, Industrial Arts, Physical Education and 
the Community. 

The authors, who are dramatics directors 
in secondary schools, have taken the time and 
pains to share with you their experiences and 
observations. They hope, I am sure, that they 
will bring to you help and inspiration. 


Barbara Wellington, Advisory Editor 


to indicate the close relationship 

that exists between drama and the 
various other departments of the school. 
There is no small corner of the school 
into which drama does not penetrate; 
it is in itself an integrating force that 
helps to blend all the elements of school 
life into an effective unit. How does 
drama help the general program of your 
school? Where does it fit into such ac- 
tivities as assemblies, safety and health 
education, school publications, special 
clubs, and student government? 


Assembly periods are an outgrowth 
of the earlier devotional exercises that 
opened each school day. Today they 
form a very real part of our school pro- 
gram. Assemblies fall into two general 
classifications: the ones provided by “out- 


Te: series of articles is attempting 
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and DRAMATICS 


By MARY ELLA BOVEE 


side’ talent and those presented by the 
students themselves. Educators have 
long realized that the latter are the more 
desirable, with the former category pre- 
sented only as supplementary programs, 
especially in vicinities where the stu- 
dents do not have the advantage of see- 
ing professional performances outside of 
school. Since the child is by instinct 
dramatic, he is eager to participate in 
activities that afford him an opportunity 
to express this instinct, even as his primi- 
tive forefathers took part in tribal rituals. 


Educators have also realized that there 
is, and must be, a distinction between 
educational dramatics and dramatics 
given as public performances. When 
a production is presented to the com- 
munity, it serves a two-fold purpose: 
to raise funds for the support of its own 
department or another school enterprise, 
or to foster better public relations. 
Therefore those who take part must be 
the best the school has to offer; in other 
words, the school is “putting its best 
foot forward.” 


But what of the child who needs this 
chance to appear in public, who needs 
to overcome his self-consciousness in 
order to make the necessary life adjust- 
ments? In competitive play try-outs, he 
can never make the grade. It is for him, 
I think, that the assembly program is 
especially designed; while he may never 
expect to see his name in bright lights 
along the “Great White Way,” here, at 
any rate, he can perform before a group 
of responsive fellow-beings. He loses 
some of his fear of appearing on a plat- 
form; he develops an assurance and poise 
that can never be achieved from a text 
book; he becomes a more socially ac- 


ceptable youngster, because he learns 
the lesson of cooperation and team-work. 
Instead of being merely a name in some 
teacher's roll book, he now can claim 
an identity all his own; and children like 
to be recognized for their individual 
contribution in a group performance. 
Assembly programs offer opportunity 
for a wide range of activity; they can be 
used effectively to supplement every 
other phase of school life. There is no 
department or special function of the 





Ready-To-Use 


Professionally-Prepared 


THEATRICAL PUBLICITY 


PUBLICITY PACKAGES 


Interest-rousing newspaper stories, 
radio material, stunts, tie-ups, etc., 
fresh, vivid materia! in abundance, 
that editors will welcome and that 
will boost box-office receipts. Such 
Packages now available on 160 dif- 
ferent plays, at $5 each to high 
school groups. $10 to all other 
groups. 


AD-MATS 


“Trade-mark” play - titles, decora- 
tively lettered, often illustrated, to 
give ads, leaflets, program-covers a 
real showmanly appearance. From 


50c to $1.50 each. 
POSTERS 


Window-cards in 2 vivid colors, 
11”x14”. Stiff cardboard. Attrac- 
tively hand-lettered and _ illustrated. 
1 doz. $2.75 — or 14c to 16c each 
in lots of 50 or more. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, USE THIS BLANK 
os Rata PET RS ee Rear Ce al were: anu 

7 Package Publicity Service, Department D 
1674 Broadway, New York City 19. 

& Please mail immediately fullest details on 
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school that cannot be strengthened or 
vitalized by a dramatization. Even a 


SUMMARY OF THE 1951-52 THESPIAN SEASON 














science demonstration as an assembly Number of major productions reported ........................0..-0005. 1,463* 
feature will be received much more a of a een one en ER Wiel cea 2.12% 
. : : : : m r ion iven dcurfi n a 
enthusiastically by the audience if it mm high nara affiliated with the National Theenton Society ” pee ied desea ae 2,646 
is presented as a dramatic incident, and Distribution of major play productions among schools reporting: 
not merely as a part of regular class-room Nintiitiiia al 
procedure. The element of conversation Schools Productions 
can always be added, and the whole na- eee ere 2 0 
ture of the program changes from styl- Che ye ee og ee ee 1 
ized routine to an informal, pleasant at- + oe 2 
mosphere, where the purposes of both “ Py re ee ee ee en are ee Ley ; 
education and entertainment can be ERRORS ee ieee: 
satisfied simultaneously. ee ec hea ee enn 8 
The language department has in recent Number of schools reporting evenings of one-act plays given during season ..___ . 234 
tines been pushed into the background Number of reported one-act play productions given during the season .......... 2,700 


0: the educational picture, but a special 
a:sembly can revive interest in this area, 
because even though the student body 
itself may not be familiar with the lan- 
guage, it can understand and appreciate 
through facial expression and body re- 
sponse. Pantomime is one of the basic 
elements of dramatics. 

In this crowded, fast-moving and un- 
certain age in which we live, greater 
emphasis is being placed on both safety 
and health education. It is not enough 
to preach the rules of good driver and 
pedestrian education; it is not enough to 
preach the fundamentals of right living. 
You must teach safety and health, and 
teaching by rote has long been outmoded 
in the field of education. The child cer- 
tainly remembers what he sees quite as 
well as what he hears; and in the class- 
room, short skits that illustrate certain 
phases of safety and health are much 
more effective than a few chapters read 
from a text book and repeated verbatim 
before the class. 

In the field of school publications, 
dramatics provides much material for 
front page stories. The drama depart- 
ment is usually one of the most active 
in the school, running a close tie with 
music and athletics. It involves a group 
of diverse individuals, selected from the 
entire student body. The school paper 
Or magazine, carried into many com- 
munity homes, is a weighty instrument 
in public relations. A story, complete 
with pictures, about a coming produc- 
tion is always news — and good news, 
too! In some schools; where publications 


(COSTUMES 
» EAVES 





A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Costume rentals for complete pro- 
ductions or any part thereof, to 
schools, colleges and little theatres 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in 
stock—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or general list of require- 
ments—we send full information 
without obligation. 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
Established 1870 
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separately. 


Number of schools reporting productions of operettas, pageants, revues, 


minstrel shows, choric festivals, ete. .........................-0080. 384 
Number of schools reporting participation in play festivals and contests ....._.... 324 
Number of schools participating in radio broadcasting activities ............. 259 
Most frequently produced full-length plays among Thespian-oaffiliated schools 

during the 1951-52 season: 

Number of Number of 
Title Productions Title Productions 
ere 51 Night of January Sixteenth. ...—.—.i.i.a.. 16 
Cheaper By the Dozen .............. 39 Curious Savage, The ............... 15 
Men Are Like Streetcars ............ 34 Take Care of My Little Girl .. ss... 14 
EE ee ae ig eg 13 
Mother Is a Freshman .............. 30 Life with Father...................... 12 
Father of the Bride ............... 28 Man Who Cameto Dinner......_._.... 12 
Little Dog Laughed, The ............ 27 George Washington Slept Here... _.—s«—aea.. 11 
You Can‘t Take It with You ......... a eS eee 11 
Meet Corliss Archer ............... 25 Meet Mein St. Louis ......._._...... 11 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay ..... ee ot ba ce iS ss ee 11 
Seventeenth Summer ............... 3 Brother Goose ..__.. 1: . ene 
One Foot in Heaven ................ 20 | Remember Mama .. os “a be akg 10 
We Shook the Family Tree ........... 18 Pride and Prejudice _. ee 
OE ee ae ee 17 Junior Miss ....... bie Gok e 8 bi scln ee 
Arsenic and Old Lace .............. 16 


*This figure includes only the full-length plays. Operettas, pageants, musical shows, choric reading 
festivals, evenings of one-act plays, and one-act plays, and other special performances are listed 








are still distributed by subscription, there 
is a need to promote the sale of these 
papers. Such a campaign needs empha- 
sis that exceeds a mere announcement 
over a public address system or before 
a class room; it would certainly profit 
by a dramatized sales campaign, as part 
of an assembly period, for example. 

Today, stress must be placed on the 
democratic approach to education, 
wherein the student learns democracy 
by actually having a share in the gov- 
ernment of his school, if we are to sur- 
vive as the great democracy of the world. 
The rules that modify his school be- 
havior are not mere rules dictated and 
handed down by his teachers; he him- 
self has had a voice in the making and 
executing of school regulations. If such 
an enterprise is to work to the credit 
of both students and faculty, it must 
be constantly justified and interpreted 
to the student body. Assembly programs 
that reveal the Student Council in ses- 
sion keep the school aware of the con- 
tributions made by such an organization. 
Special functions, such as the Student 
Court, are themselves dramatic experi- 
ences. 

Clubs have always been included in 
the school program, either as an extra- 
curricular activity or as part of the regu- 


lar school day. Most clubs include within 


their scope of activity certain programs 
that utilize dramatic expression, recog- 
nizing the fundamental truth that chil- 
dren love to act. Four clubs come to my 


mind that have a very close connection 
with the field of dramatics: radio, pho- 
tography, movie, and the most recent, 
television. 

Public address systems are considered 
standard equipment in most large school 
buildings; and schools so equipped were 
among the first to encourage an interest 
in radio productions as a part of the 
school program. There are certain pub- 
lishing houses which prepare and market 
scripts of 15 minute and 30 minute dura- 
tion, and these provide simple, quickly 
rehearsed material for special holidays 
or events, when perhaps the longer, 
more fully developed assembly program 
would not be feasible. The preparation 
of original scripts can also be an im- 
portant part of the radio club’s work. 

Some schools are even fortunate 
enough to have their own broadcasting 
system, where a special radio depart- 
ment can be maintained. Advanced 
work, beyond the limits of the club’s 
activity, can be provided in such in- 
stances. Almost any school, regardless 
of its size and location, can secure time 
on a local broadcasting station. The 
best type of script, providing greatest 
interest to both participants and lis- 
teners, is the one that contains the ele- 
ments of good drama. The dramatized 
version of a current question or problem 
is far more valuable than a mere ques- 
tion-and-answer period, presided over 
by a moderator. A real schoo! life situa- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SORRY, WRONG NUMBER and THE HITCH-HIKER 


THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 





















JENNY KISSED ME 


LAURA (HIGH SCHOOL VERSION) 


GRAMERCY GHOST 


MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 


A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY 


STAGE DOOR 


DEAR RUTH 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 


YEARS AGO 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


HEAVEN CAN WAIT 





JUNIOR MISS 
RAMSHACKLE INN 


CUCKOOS ON 
THE HEARTH 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1952-53 COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
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There are two different versions of this play—one 
that follows literally the Broadway production, the 
other known as “High School Version, Revised Acting 
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: Edition.” All persons interested in either version are 
iY urged, in ordering copies or writing about production, 
K to specify clearly which version is desired. The high 
C school version is intended not only for regular high 
A schools but for other similar groups. Nevertheless 
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the high school version is essentially the original play 
as produced, the differences being changes that pro- 
vide for simpler settings, and render the play in other 
respects wholly acceptable to producing groups and 
audiences in communities of the most varied tastes 
and degrees of sophistication. 
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Special High School Version... 


Remember Mama 


Comedy by John van Druten, adapted from Kathryn Forbes’ book “Mama’s Bank Account” 


Though the high school version is and will be avail- 
able through the Service, the original edition, which 
has been used for several years by groups of all kinds, 
is and will continue to be available. In other words, 
we have, and will continue to have, both versions. 


For the present, the production fee for the revised 
high school version, when that is used by high schools 
and similar groups, is lower than that charged for 
the original version. The difference in the size of the 
fee depends upon the type of organization producing 
the play, and not on which version is used. In case 
of any confusion arising in connection with this matter 
of fees, the Service will answer all inquiries. 


Both versions of the text 
of this play are for sale at 


$5ec Each 


When ordering books or 
corresponding about pro- 
duction rights, please 
specify which version you 
are considering. 


S NOTE CAREFULLY: The Service reserves the in each case on whether the group intending to pro- 
iS right to decide the meaning of the expression “other duce it is in the “high school” or “other similar groups” 
e similar groups. Please bear in mind that it makes no category, or in the college, community or little theatre 
e difference which version is used: the fee will depend category of more advanced and sophisticated groups. 
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THEATRE 
on 


BROADWAY 


By PAUL MYERS 








T IS STILL a bit too early to feel 
| the rush of new activity about Broad- 

way. Too many of the professionals 
are still involved with summer produc- 
tions or with one of the many drama 
festivals which are flourishing in greater 
numbers than ever before. Those who 
are in the neighborhood of Shubert Alley, 
however, are taking advantage of the 
lull and are looking into some of the 
theatre's ills. Not even the most stage- 
struck can deny that the theatre is not 
so healthy as it should be and that steps 
should be taken to get the fabulous in- 
valid on its feet. 

In New York (to get away from the 
over-centralization of the American thea- 
tre) a principal problem is a real estate 
matter. The local building code forbids 
the construction of a legitimate theatre 
as part of another building. The ruling 
is an archaic one — a holdover from the 
days when theatre fires were a very real 
menace. Land values are so high that 
it is almost prohibitive to erect an edifice 
to house only a theatre. Others are 
looking into the schedules of taxation 
imposed upon the theatre. Another group 
has been plugging for a revision of 
the laws that preclude the dispensing of 
alcoholic beverages in the theatres. The 
7:00 p.m. curtain — an innovation of last 
season — is going to be adopted more 
uniformly as a means of winning new 
audiences. This measure is seen as a 
distinct boon to the commuter who faces 
only the milk train after an evening of 
playgoing. All of these things have their 
merits and may help, but one must al- 
ways get back to the old truism that a 
good play well acted will thrive what- 
ever the conditions under which it must 
operate. 

Since I operate as a playgoer, I have 
not had to take part in any of these 
deliberations. I have been spending the 
pre-season lull in catching up on things 
I had misssed and scouring the theatre 
columns for the news of new produc- 
tions. More of the latter category anon. 

One of the most widely acclaimed of 
the late spring arrivals was Leonard 
Sillman’s New Faces of 1952. This is 
the latest of the musical revues featur- 
ing, on the whole, new talent. Mr. Sill- 
man presented the first New Faces in 
1934, and that edition featured such 
hitherto almost unknown players as 
Nancy Hamilton, Imogene Coca, Henry 
Fonda, Kay Thompson, Van Johnson, 
John Lund, Alice Pearce (the chinless 
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comedienne par excellence), Sonny 
Tufts, who have now come to the fore. 
I am sorry that I cannot express great 
enthusiasm for the 1952 version. It is 
a talented company, but the material is 
woefully lacking in the brilliance we 
have come to expect. 

This might be regarded as a minority 
report but I felt that the chief fault was 
that there was much too much of a stren- 
uous young prankster named Ronny Gra- 
ham. Mr. Graham cavorted through most 
of the sketches — many of which he had 
written. I predict that before too long, 
Ronny will be ensconced in Hollywood, 
teamed up with a straight man and 
offered to the public as a serious threat 
to Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis. It is 
not my dish, yet I am a low comedy en- 
thusiast. The Brothers Marx convulse 
me time after time with the same antics 
or variations thereon. Bobby Clark, W. 
C. Fields, Jimmy Savo are among my 
favorite performers; but the Martin and 
Lewis school repeating endlessly the 
same weak routine is not for me. Ronny 
Graham is of this school. I have said — 
I am a minority, for the Royale Theatre 
is completely filled eight times a week 
with large numbers of playgoers who 
laugh most appreciatively at Ronny. 

There are two numbers in New Faces 


of Gian-Carlo Menotti, Arthur Miller, 
Congreve and the production of the 
Cleopatra plays by the Oliviers. The 
production numbers are adequate but 
the revue does not sparkle with the 
brilliance one has come to expect from 
Mr. Sillman’s discoveries. 

The hit of the spring season at the 
New York City Center was the revival 
of James Thurber and’ Elliott Nugent’s 
comedy, The Male Animal. It was so 
enthusiastically received that, following 
its limited run at the municipal auili- 
torium, it was moved by John Golden 
to the Music Box theatre where it is 
still playing. Many of you may have seen 
the first production in 1940, or the fim 
version which came along a year or so 
later. 

Once again, the co-author, Elliott Nu- 
gent, is seen as Prof. Tommy Turner. 
In the present revival Martha Scott is 
playing Ellen Turner and Robert Pres- 
ton is seen as Whirling Joe Ferguson, 
the returning All-American football star 
whose gyrations create such havoc in 
Tommy's life. From the moment of his 
entrance Joe sweeps Ellen off her feet 
and unnerves Tommy. The latter’s intra- 
university struggle over an excerpt from 
the writings of Vanzetti he intends to 
read to one of his classes gives the play 
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Martha Scott, Elliott Nugent and Robert Preston in John Golden’s production 


of The Male Animal. 
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of 1952 which are worth waiting about 
to see. The first of these is Boston Be- 
guine, sung by Alice Ghostley. The num- 
ber was written by Sheldon M. Harnick 
and is reminiscent both of some of 
Beatrice Lillies better songs and of 
Betty Garrett's South America Take It 
Away in Call Me Mister. In it the 
calypso style is applied to a lament of 
disappointed love sung by a young in- 
tellectual of the Athens of America. The 
other number I liked was sung by Eartha 
Kitt — Monotonous with music by Arthur 
Siegel and lyrics by June Carroll. For 
the rest it is a collection of weak satires 


additional pertinence. The Male Animal 
is a fine comedy and we are grateful 
to all those involved in affording us a1- 
other look at it. 

The final offering of the Americ:n 
National Theatre and Academy Pl:y 
Series was a new play by Emery Rub:o 
and Miriam Balf — Sunday Breakfa:t. 
The series during the 1951-52 seascn 
was under the direction of Robert White- 
head and was a most successful under- 
taking — until Sunday Breakfast. I was 
pleased to see a play by two new authcrs 
produced and express more enthusiasin 
for the work than did most of the re- 
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viewers. True, it was an over-wrought 
script but it did present believable 
characters in a very dramatic setting. At 
times, it did “out Herod Herod, but 
my interest was held throughout. Stella 
Adler directed a cast headed by Anthony 
Ross, Cloris Leachman and Douglas 
Watson. 


Another of the spring treats was Tru- 
man Capotes The Grass Harp, pre- 
sented by Saint Subber in association 
with Rita Allen. Mr. Capote’s verse and 
fiction had won him fame, but he was 
still littlke known as a dramatist. His 
play is an imaginative work with pas- 
siges of great beauty, but also with pas- 
soges that are too involved for effective- 
ness. The production was further en- 
hanced by the complete cooperation of 
everyone involved. One had the feeling 
tl at each member of the cast and of the 
technical staff was convinced that The 
Grass Harp had merit and was giving 
his utmost to prove these merits to the 
audience. Virgil Thomson provided a 
score to accompany Mr. Capote’s words; 
Cecil Beatin designed one of the most 
beautiful and humorous settings we 
have seen in some time. The tree-house 
in which Miss Dolly and her friends 
took up their residence was very eye- 
filling. I recommend the published text 
of The Grass Harp both to those who 
missed this fine production and to those 
who did see but were unable to grasp 
all of the meaning at the first hearing. 
It is a fine play and I hope that its short 
run will not discourage Mr. Capote from 
creating another work for the stage in 
the near future. 


Within the confines of one month, it 
was my misfortune to see two wretched 
productions of Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing. The comedy assuredly 
is not one of the Bard’s best, but it is 
one I have long been fond of. In 1936 
I witnessed an excellent production of it 
at the Memorial Theatre in Stratford-on- 
Avon with Barabara Couper and James 
Dale as Beatrice and Benedick under 
the direction of B. Iden Payne. Perhaps 
my love for the play has grown out of 
my fondness for the descriptions of Ellen 
Terry as Beatrice and, in particular, of 
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her rendition of the speech: “No, sure 
my lord, my mother cried; but then there 
was a star danced, and under that was 
I bor. ... 

Neither of the recent Beatrices had 
the qualities one hopes for. The first 
of the productions was given by the 
students of the Neighborhood Playhouse 
School of the Theatre under the direc- 
tion of Sanford Meisner. It was dread- 
ful! The ensuing production was done 
by a professional company and occa- 


sionally they seemed to be on the right 
trail. Claire Luce made a beautiful look- 
ing Beatrice, but her reading of the lines 
lacked music and a sense of knowing 
exactly what the inherent comedy in the 
lines was and where. Anthony Eustrel, 
who played in the production with Miss 
Luce in Stratford and in London, was 
the Benedick. Melville Cooper was de- 
lightful as Dogberry and- Carl Harbor 
an extremely good Don John. Mr. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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PLAY OF THE MONTH 
Edited by Earl W. Biank 


Staging--ROOM for ONE MORE 


ROOM FOR ONE MORE, a full-length royalty comedy 
in one set with two acts of two scenes each, adapted 
by William F. Davidson from Anne Perrott Rose’‘s 
highly regarded biographical book. Eight women, 
four men, extras if desired; modern costumes. Dra- 
matic Publishing Company, 1706 S. Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 


Suitability 

OOM FOR ONE MORE is a happy 

find for a high school group or 

for any group, looking for a play 
of real human experience, combining 
thought with humor. Most of its charac- 
ters are youthful; the four or five older 
ones are easy to make believable. People 
who saw the premiere expressed this 
sentiment in various ways, “I didn't feel 
that I was watching a play at all, but 
rather that I had just dropped in on the 
Rose family.” The play runs .for one 
hour and fifty minutes. 


Plot 

The Rose family lives in a summer 
cottage on the New Jersey Coast. In ad- 
dition to their own teen-agers, Poppy and 
Mother Rose find room to make tem- 
porary homes for underprivileged chil- 
dren, who invariably “adopt” the Rose 
family as their own. 

Into this environment comes Jimmy 
John, a teen-ager from the slums of 
Jersey City. Jimmy John, a victim of 
polio, struggles to walk with the aid of 
two large crutches. At first his mind 
seems as warped as his body; but, sur- 
rounded by people who are really in- 
terested in him, he begins to fight his 
way back. When tragedy strikes, Jimmy 
John proves the basic strength of his 
character. How Jimmy John and the 
others come through stress to security 
provides the plot of this appealing and 
factual play. 





Casting 
No major difficulty need be feared 
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By LUELLA McMAHON 


in the casting of Room for One More. 
The characters rise naturally from any 
group of young people really interested 
in producing a good play. 

Jimmy John, in spite of his toughness, 
must from his first entrance get a hold 
on the sympathy and love of the audi- 
ence. People must see at once that his 
impudence and bravado are only pro- 
tective shells for a boy who pretends to 
care for no one, because no one has 
ever cared for him. 

Teensie Rose, about Jimmy John’s age, 
should be small with the bounce of a 
rubber ball. The other young people 
must have life and energy, combined 
with real character. 

Poppy needs a whimsical sense of 
humor and a great understanding of 
youth. Mother, who becomes the head 
of the family after Poppys death, is 
a dynamo of energy, fun, and common 
sense, which permit her to manage her 
family with a minimum of interference 
and a maximum of good results. 

The other adults, viz, Miss Winston, 
a social worker, Mrs. Biddle, a neighbor, 
and a woman rescued from drowning, 
present entertaining characterizations 
which are fun to work out. 

Directing 

The action, for the most part, must be 
kept on the gallop. There are of course 
moments of relaxation, but these break 
quickly into another Rose family tor- 
nado. There are also moments of quiet 
poignancy, as when Jimmy John tries 
to walk without crutches and when the 
message comes telling of Poppy's death. 
There are tensions as when the welfare 
worker is going to take Janey back to 
the home and when Jimmy John runs 











The “‘Rescued Woman” rewards Janey for saving her life. Another scene from Eveleth’s 


Room for One More. 
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Joey greets Teensie — on his return from c.I- 
lege. A scene from Eveleth, Minn., Sr. High 
School’s production of Room for One Mo-e, 
Miss McMahon, Director. 





away to save expenses for the family. 

Parts of the play can be directed at 
private rehearsals and then inserted latcr. 
Typical of these scenes are the talks 
which Mother has with each of the chil- 
dren and with Mrs. Biddle. 


Rehearsals 

The Eveleth Seniors staged Room for 
One More after four weeks, working in 
general rehearsals for two hours Mon- 
days though Thursdays. The last Wed- 
nesday or Thursday were given over to 
dress rehearsals. 

There were of course special work- 
outs for short scenes, as well as for the 
dancers. In this presentation, a square 
dance routine was done by the “Floor 
Show Group from the Harvest Dance 
Hall.” This group came in to give 
Mother a preview of their show. Thus 
six additional boys and girls, plus their 
accompanist, are given an opportunity 
to participate in the play. Any number 
may be used in this sequence and any 
kind of dance introduced, or the number 
may be omitted entirely. 

If the director cuts rehearsals this 
tightly, he must be sure that all parts of 
the play get equal attention. We found 
it necessary to get through the whole 
show on each night, beginning with the 
third week, varying the order of the 
scenes so that each would get the bene- 
fit of the first burst of energy. 


Setting 
The set for the play may be as simple 
— or as elaborate — as the physical 


limitations of the stage permit. In tie 
premiere production we hung an od 
canvas as far back on the stage as ve 
could and permitted Seniors with <n 
artistic bent to daub on blue for sea ai d 
sky. If the canvas isnt wide enoug), 
it may be supplemented by some tll 
screens, made of white wrapping papcr, 
nailed to a frame and painted blue. 
Next the stage crew made a frame 
work of some laths and hung them abo it 
four feet in front of the sky and sva 
curtain. These laths were nailed together 
(Continued on page 32) 
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THREE RECENT 
and OUTSTANDING play, 


and SEVEN REASONS WHY YOUR SCHOOL 


SHOULD MAKE ONE OF THESE PLAYS YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION... 





1. Your production would arouse unusual interest 4. Your stage crew will appreciate the ease with 
because each of these plays has a deserved national which these plays can be produced. They require 
reputation, and this makes it that much easier to no elaborate sets, no shifting of scenes, and no 
fill your auditorium to capacity. difficult props. 
5. Your own task of direction is greatly simplified, 
2. Your cast will particularly enjoy portraying the as it should be, by the fact that the stage move- 
|. well-known roles. It’s more fun to do a part you’ve ments and actions have been worked out carefully 
h read about, or heard on the radio, or seen in a and are described clearly in the playbook. 
: motion picture. Then, too, these plays have so 6. Your school may also be pleased budget-wise, 


e, MANY excellent, interest-hoiding parts to pass out, for better known plays almost invariably attract a 
you avoid the hurt feelings and disappointments of MUCH greater box office return 
casting a “‘one-star’’ play. ; 4 
- ae eed 7. Finally, while these plays are famous for their 
exuberant humor, each has a deft touch of serious- 


‘2 3. Your audience will thoroughly approve the ness behind the laughter, making the laughter 

wholesome humor of these plays that, while up-to- so much more sympathetic, and providing your 
it date as tomorrow, are entirely suitable for high audience with a delightful, exhilarating evening in 
“a school presentation. the theater. 


|. CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 


3-Act Comedy, 9m, 7w, 1 int. set. From the book by Frank B. 
Gilbreth, Jr. and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey 


This fresh, founded-on-fact story has been made into a 

















yr perfect play for amateur production — ideal, perhaps, for 
the next production at your high school. The humor is genuine 
in and the story has meaning and importance. It’s about Frank ee p/ 
Gilbreth, a world famous efficiency expert, and his large, ra Be F.. 
ii- delightful family. Mr. Gilbreth is convinced that what works r 
|. in the factory will work in the home, and he applies his a a 
methods (despite anguished protests from daughters who want te | { ¢: ed 
to to be off on dates) sometimes with uproarious results. Yet t a whos 
with the laughter, there’s an underlying story of great strength. . 
In almost sixty-four years of play publishing, we've never us 8 Se | 
k- received more enthusiastic reports than are volunteered by high » © id R ¢ 
he schools producing this exceptional play. on ; 


Price, 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $25.00 


oe . OUR MISS BROOKS 
oo 





ve 3-Act Comedy, 12w, 5m, 1 int. set. From the original material 
by R. J. Mann. 

us Here is a three-act comedy for high school production about 
iT Miss Brooks, the famous, trouble-getting-into English teacher. 
| This charming comedy will delight any high school cast and 
ity audience because it’s so true and close to them. Miss Brooks 
a is loved by the students, but they take every advantage of 

le! her, and the members of the community act as though they 

nV own her twenty-four hours a day. Then on top of everything 
else, Miss Brooks is suddenly given the job of putting on the 

el class play. The results are often hilarious, yet with all the 

fast-paced action and humorous lines, there is an underlying 

; sweetness. This play, and Cheaper by the Dozen were found 

his to be the two most produced amateur plays in the country in 
of a survey conducted by Dramatics Magazine. 

d Price, 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00. 

~ MEET CORLISS ARCHER 

he 

lhe 3-Act Comedy, 8w, 4m, 1 int. set. From the book by F. Hugh 

_ Herbert. 


Here is our newest comedy success for high school produc- 
tion. It’s about Corliss Archer, a delightful young heroine who 
has appeared on Broadway, in motion pictures, and is heard 
regularly on a national radio program. With Corliss is her 
slightly bewildered family, and worried boyfriend Dexter. The 


| le play is an enchanting modern comedy that is thoroughly suited 

| to your cast and audience. It deals with young people in the 
Ca sometimes humorous, sometimes serious situations they know 
thie and appreciate. There is no play we recommend more highly 


than this wholesome, worthwhile comedy. 
Price, 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $25.00. 








GIVE A NATIONALLY FAMOUS PLAY AT YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 


=| THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


al 1706 South Prairie Avenue *¢ Chicago 16, Illinois 
te 
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By SI MILLS 


On the Air 


HE Phil Harris-Alice Faye Show is 

in its seventh year on the air for 

very good reasons. This domestic 
comedy program has the excellent ability 
to keep its audiences laughing heartily 
without relying on routine gags. This 
ability gives it freshness, an important 
virtue in any offering. 


True, there are certain routine situa- 
tions and features from week to week, 
but these are necessary for recognition 
of the characters. To take the time on 
each program to build up the fact that 
Alice has a good deal of money — ac- 
cording to the dialogue — would be tire- 
some as well as time-consuming. 


Then there are other standard subjects 
for laughter. There is no room for doubt 
that Phil and his guitar-playing friend 
Frankie Remley like to drink, thereby 
giving them adequate cause for con- 
niving for Alice’s money. And yet with 
all the talk about wanting to drink or 
the love of alcoholic beverages, drunk- 
ards very seldom — if ever — appear. 
Oh, there may be an occasional jibe 
about Frankie’s nose being red, but 
that is as far as it goes. 


This seeming incompleteness has sev- 
eral advantages. For one thing, it avoids 
the overworked graphicalness of the 
tongue-tied, staggering stumblebum. For 
another, it does not trespass too deeply 
into what a segment of our society con- 
siders unholy provinces. And perhaps 
most important, it leaves to the imagina- 
tion the steps that intervene or follow. 
Since people’s imaginations vary, each 
listener can conjure up for himself what 
he considers extreme cases. Phil and 
Frankie have given a certain amount 
of guidance, have started one along the 
road in a definite direction. How far 
one goes, what he sees, depends on his 
own abilities and desires. 


Sharing the spoltlight with Phil and 
Alice is Frankie Remley, who although 
his name does not appear in the title, is 
one of the chief causes of mirth. His 
lines and his delivery of them aid no end 
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Phil Harris and Alice Faye check their radio script. 








in making this one of the best humor 
programs around. (It is undoubtedly 
ascribable to good direction that all of 
the members of the cast indulge in ex- 
cellent timing. The steady pace of the 
show is not broken at all by the oc- 
casional pause before a line is delivered. 
This action occurs often and clearly 
enough so that one knows that it is 
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planned rather than accidental.) Not 
only does Remley serve as the goad 
for bringing Phil into most of the situa- 
tions, but he serves his own ends in such 
a way as to be an almost indispensable 
part of the antics, primarily the search 
for “liquid refreshment.” 


But the love of drink is not the only 
source of entertainment here. Alice’s 
brother William, who lives with the 
husband and wife team of Phil and 
Alice, is so different from the master of 
the house that his presence and most 
of his words are cause for laughter. 
Sometimes the hilarity is not so much 
the result of what he says or the way he 
says it — it might even be the sort of 
reaction that you or I would show. What 
makes him funny is his obvious weak- 
ness before Phil, a much more forceful 
man. His threats seem so puny; his 
epithets lack substance. 


Quite different are the antics of Julius, 
the delivery boy. He has all the makings 
of a Machiavelli. And these makings are 
aimed at frustrating the movements of 
the male lead and his cohort Frankie. 
(For instance, in the midst of an ex- 
change of angry words among the three, 
Remley will suggest to Phil “sotto voce” 
that they dump Julius in the rainbarrel 
and nail it shut. Julius, supposedly not 
having heard, would ask aloud wiiv 
thev don’t put him in a rainbarrel ard 
seal it.) In the case of William it is 
the obvious difference that makes for 
audience guffaws: but with Julius it is 
the similarity in lines of thought. Tie 
question becomes: is that because Juli is 
is quite grown mentally, or because H»r- 
ris and his sidekick are retarded? Tie 
answer is unimportant. What courts 
is that they all supply plenty of cause 
for laughter. 


Another of the minor characters is 
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Mr. Scott, Harris’ sponsor. Again there 
is good choice in the part and the player. 
Mr. Scott is a full-grown, upright man, 
one who can readily be seen as a pillar 
in the community. His many attributes, 
however, are not blinders in his dealings 
with a recalcitrant employee. He does 
not exhibit the weakness of Willie nor 
the impishness of Julius. His ability to 
stop Harris — whom he tolerates — and 
Remley — whom he despises — is rather 
a combination of strength, sagacity and 
luck. Whatever the reasons, the listener 
is highly amused by the plots, the she- 
nanigans and the failures, the last of 
which Scotty adds to so capably. 


“he one person of whom I am not 
pa ticularly enamored — and after all, a 
column such as this is a matter of the ex- 
pression of personal taste — is that of 
on? of the title roles — namely, Alice 
Fave. Her acting ability, so far as I am 
con.cerned, is nil. Fortunately, the part 
she plays does not require any histrionic 
ap'itude; but isn’t it highly possible that 
the script writer is very well aware of 
thet? In addition, Miss Faye sings a 
solo a week. True, she doesn’t detract 
(much) from a song by her lethargic, 
lifeless delivery. But then, on the other 
hand, she adds nothing either. One cer- 
tainly couldn’t say that she is a stylist. 


On Your TV Screen 


With the birth of television has come 
the rebirth of an old art: operating mari- 
onettes. The art had been dying very 
slowly — some people might even object 
to my use of the word “dying.” Let's 
defer to them and call it “fading.” At 
any rate TV has given the proverbial shot 
in the arm to this moribund activity; and 
now there is a new awareness. It is more 
than just a realization that puppets exist; 
they are entertaining and have become 
very popular. These animated figurines 
are often considered entertainment only 
for children. And they are primarily 
that. Most adults unfortunately demand 
reality — as they lack the mental ability 
to journey into the land of fantasy. Per- 
haps they are too close to reality to enjoy 
a proper perspective. Maybe youngsters 
are not blocked off by the trees and can 
see the forest. 


I say “most adults” because I hold a 
mental reservation for actors. This group 
spends a good deal of its time — its 
working hours — in a land of make-be- 
lieve. And therefore stark realism is 
not the only requirement for mental in- 
spection. 


But to stay on the subject of puppets 
and their new life on video: one of the 
groups largely responsible for this rejuve- 
nation is the Bairds. Their activities have 
been a major support and aid to tele- 
vision. There were several series pro- 
duced by this company — among them 
being the popular Snarky Parker adven- 
tures — but the latest is The Whistling 
Wizard, featuring such old acquaintances 
as a little boy named J.P., his friend 
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Heathcliff, a talking horse, and Ting-a- 
ling, the inarticulate firefly who answers 
“yes” or “no” by flashing her tail red or 
green. Put these together and you have 
the “makings” of a good show; handle 
them capably and you have a good show. 

When the Bairds were married in 1937, 
they searched for a combination ware- 
house-studio-home. The old coach house 
at West 70th Street, New York City, 
looked promising. When they moved in, 
there were bullet holes in the stairs of 
the three-story building, a reminder of 
prohibition days when the building was 
an alky-cutting depot of a since-departed 
mobster. 

The Bairds transformed the place into 
a puppet land where they and a staff 
of dedicated craftsmen create, repair 
and store hundreds of marionettes and 
puppets in a toyland atmosphere that is 
half wizardry and half sweat. 

The Bairds call their place Fire Horse 
Manor, not only because it was a stable 
for New York’s Riverside “Horstocracy,” 
but because the first association of pup- 
peteers formed at the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1933 had called itself the Fire 
Horses. 

On the first floor of Fire House Manor 
is the miniature puppet stage where the 
Bairds rehearse three times a week their 
Whistling Wizard show. Craftsmen in 
the front part of the floor fashion new 


puppet figures or repair damaged ones. 
Upstairs, business agents, bookkeepers 
and script writers are busily occupied. 

Interesting as this production may be, 
there is a sidelight that is quite im- 
portant to the entire video industry — 
that is, its alliance with other fields 
that have been considered sworn ene- 
mies. Simon & Schuster, the publishing 
house, before the series began came out 
with a book called The Whistling Wizard 
and its subsidiary Golden Records, the 
first record of three songs from the 
as-yet-to-be-produced show. 

The vice-president for the publisher 
said in explanation of this company’s 
action, “Fantasy between book covers 
gains by relating to the same adventures 
. .on the screen. It represents an en- 
richment of literature in which Heath- 
cliff the talking horse, Charlemagne the 
lion, the ebullient mouse, and J.P. and 
the magic flute, join Jack the Giant 
Killer, Snow White, and Dick Whitting- 
ton’s cat.” 

Those words must have been most 
welcome to all puppeteers who just a 
few short years ago — and even today in 
many areas were considered as upstarts 
in the fields of education and entertain- 
ment. Bill and Cora Baird can smile 
with pride, and say, “We helped do it 
with our little puppets. The Whistling 
Wizard is the latest, but not the last.” 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


The 


Forgotten 
Audience 


By LAURA WRIGHT 
Reviewed by LOUISE C. HORTON 


for her Ph.D. in the Department of 

Speech at the University of Wis- 
consin, has done some research on chil- 
dren’s theatre work being done by high 
school dramatic organizations. Miss 
Wright has come up with interesting 
results, including her own comments on 
the subject. We present some of them 
here in excerpts from an article which 
she entitled The Forgotten Audience. 

“These words are addressed to all 
enthusiastic, sincere, thoughtful, well- 
trained, successful directors of high 
school dramatics,” she begins. 

“You are truly interested in all phases 
of dramatics. You look at your year's 
program from all angles. You carefully 
weigh the experience and skill of your 
casts and crews. Your full year’s pro- 
gram presents a balanced fare. You 
know your audience and have success- 
fully met and probably have raised its 
standard of taste.” 

But Miss Wright goes on to ask: “Are 
you really meeting the community audi- 
ence needs? The high school and adult 
playgoers needs may be well met... . 
Who is missing from your audience? 

“Who make up the forgotten audience? 

“It is the very persons whom you hope 
to find in future adult audiences — the 
children. . . . Why deprive them of de- 
lightful experiences in the theatre? Why 
run the risk of losing them as patrons 
of the futureP Why dont you, the 
director of high school dramatics, pre- 
sent plays for one of the world’s best 
audiences — the children?” 


Tai WRIGHT, completing work 
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Alice in Wonderland, presented by Shades Valley High School, Troupe 398, Birmingham, Ala 


Dorothy Shirey, Sponsor. 


The writer follows up her suggestions 
with substantial reasons: 

“For you, new and intriguing vistas 
open. For your actors and crews, new 
and distinctive challenges await. For co- 
ordination among all schools and for co- 
operation between elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers, there is really 
nothing like high school play productions 
for elementary school children. Theatre 
for children affords a solid bridge of 
understanding between elementary and 
secondary school teachers. 


“The focus of attention of the whole 
community is turned benignly on the 
Pied Piper-like trek of the children to 
your high school auditorium. 

“In the venture of theatre for children 
old problems take on a new slant. The 
necessity for a new approach has a fine 
re-vitalizing effect on the entire program 
and on the director himself. This is not 
the same as the occasional matinee of 
a high school performance given for 
dress rehearsal purposes with grade 
school children present incidentally.” 

Miss Wright lists a few of the ques- 
tions which a director must answer, such 
as choice of play, length of perform- 
ance, style of acting, scenery, props, 
costumes and questions of house man- 
agement (intermissions, ushers, etc. ). 

“Selection of the play is of prime im- 
portance,’ she says. “Most play pub- 
lishers have plays for children and some 
handle only plays for children. Some 
directors like to create their own plays. 
Undoubtedly the growing demand will 
stimulate further playwriting. Directors 
will find themselves an important part 
of this vital work.” 

As for length of performance, “a child’s 
attention span will dictate act length 
and over-all playing time. Approximately 
one hour and a half seems to have 
general approval from experienced di- 
rectors. 

“Consultation of elementary school 
and community calendars should be a 


part of setting play dates... . A play 
too near Christmas has :not only the 
weather to be concerned about but also 
may run into interference from shopping, 
school programs, and from Santa Claus 
himself.” 

The writer continues to comment on 
a plan often overlooked in its possibili- 
ties by many schools: “a further impor- 
tant work .. . has been found in helping 
to plan interesting units of school activi- 
ties related to the play which may 
precede its presentation. These units 
may be used in all elementary schools 
with approval of the supervisor and 
principal. Follow-up projects, such as 
letter-writing, may also be integrated 
with the play.” 

Shifting to the work of the high school 
theatre artists themselves, Miss Wright 
has this to say: “The high school actor 
learns that the style of acting demanded 
by the situation is somewhat like the 
style of illustrating done for children’s 
books. It is colorful, heightened, and 
broadened. . . . Any tendency on the 
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part of the actor to play down to the 
audience is quickly rejected. The de- 
mands are high and the objections as 
vocal as anyone who has attempted a 
half-hearted story-telling session with 
a child will bear witness.” 

Backstage artists must keep on their 
toes too. “The scene designer's ingenuity 
is challenged as are the strength and 
willingness of crews. Interest is sustained 
in many children’s plays through rapid 
changing of sets. Reversible sets provide 
one answer. 

Many other high school students may 
participate in this project. “A carefully 
planned publicity program may be com- 
bined with a high school speech course 
assignment in story-telling or in special 
assignments in the making of announce- 
ments. Specific assignments are made. 
The time, the grade level, the school — 
all plans are arranged ahead of time. 
The elementary school principal has 
given permission and the teacher is ex- 
pecting the high school speaker.” 

As to the problem of intermissions 
the writer states: “Some directors allow 
only five minutes at the most for scene 
changes and have a narrator speak of 
the action of the next scene in the time 
between acts. . . . Other directors be- 
lieve firmly in the power of music— 
instrumental and group vocal. ... In 
any case the ushering group should be 
numerous, pleasantly firm and_ highly 
mo ile.” | 


l‘igh school groups which work in chil- 
OcroBer, 1952 


dren’s theatre mentioned by Miss Wright 
include Champaign, Illinois, Senior 
High School; Lincoln Junior High School 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin; Provo, Utah, 
High School; Junior High of Wheaton, 
Illinois. Different methods of organiza- 
tion are used by these and other various 
groups. 

“Many types of sponsorship of theatre 
for children are found, including civic 
theatres, college speech departments, rec- 
reation boards. However, one of the 
most substantial and effective is the 
high school speech and drama depart- 
ment. As a part of the school system 


— 
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Bill Sowers as Tom, and Jack Frakes as Huck 
Finn in Tom Sawyer, Troupe 670, Wayne, 
Mich., High School, Letha A. Rice, Sponsor. 


you are an established part of the com- 
munity. You have an existing program 
and facilities for play production. Fur- 
thermore, your training in educational 
theatre makes you ideal to solve the 
many problems from a sound point of 
view. 

“Directors of high school drama pro- 
grams ‘are well aware of the increasing 
interest in and trend toward such spon- 
sorship of theatre for children . . . of the 
enthusiasm of parents and the expressed 
approbation of the community.” 

The writer concludes: “In the event 
that you have overlooked the ‘forgotten 
audience, you are strongly urged to try 
just one production for these children. 
The next is inevitable. You will go on 
with a program of theatre for children. 

“Until you have met this delightful 
group with its highly vocal approval, 
its charmingly imperative directives as 
tn choice of future plays, its totality 
of response, your own experience with 
audiences is incomplete. 

“Miss Marion Stuart refers to ‘the 
uninhibited response of the actor audi- 
ence—the spontaneous laughter of a 
child when he is delighted’ as a tonic 
which can be reproduced by no one 
except the child as he is charmed by 
the ‘make-believe’ he sees. 

“The deep satisfaction felt by all con- 
cerned with theatre for children is a re- 
ward in itself. 

“The productions are indeed ‘bread 
upon the waters. ” 
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ALT DISNEY is one of those 
imaginative men of the motion 
picture industry who have re- 
fused to be licked by precedent and 
custom. 

Not so long ago, film exhibitors across 
the country were in almost unanimous 
agreement that the only short subjects 
worth their box-office salt were the tra- 
ditional animated cartoon and the news- 
reel. Disney himself had contributed 
mightily to the former's reputation; 
Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck, along 
with dozens of their relatives and 
friends, were standouts in popular ap- 
peal, both here and abroad. 

But the Disney shorts proved to be 
more than just standard bearers. They 
were testing grounds for a whole series 
of “new entertainment forms, among 
them the feature-length cartoon (Snow 
White, Pinocchio, Cinderella) and the 
live-action-and-cartoon combination (So 
Dear to My Heart). In Fantasia Disney 
elevated screen animation to highly 
adult fare, producing a marriage of 
music, color and line that was largely 
unknown in the United States. 

At the same time, Disney and his staff 
were demonstrating that the studio 
teamwork which was setting standards 
in the animation field could be put to 
work with equal success in live-action 
features like Treasure Island. The most 
recent effort in this direction, The Story 
of Robin Hood, is a triumph of artistry 
and entertainment. 

But back to the short subjects. The 
several creators of these two-reelers, 
side dishes to the entree in commercial 
screen menus, had just about given up 
commanding popular interest outside 
the traditional area of news and car- 
toons. Walt Disney’s release in 1948 of 
the nature subject, Seal Island, once 
again upset the judgment of his peers. 
Today, the Disney “True-Life Adven- 
ture Series” are proving as attractive to 
exhibitors and public as the features 
with which they are billed. Each of the 
first three releases of these exciting 
shorts won the distinction of an Acad- 
emy Award: Seal Island (1948), Beaver 
Valley (1950), and Nature’s Half Acre 
(1951). Already, in 1952, The Olympic 
Elk and Water Birds have received uni- 
versal praise. Before the end of the 
year the public will be treated to the 
latest in the series, Prowlers of the Ever- 
glades. 

The Walt Disney Studios did not dis- 
cover this newest form for the two- 
reeler by accident. The story of its de- 
velopment goes back to the assignments 
Disney completed for the State Depart- 
ment during World War IL. 

As part of a broad educational pro- 
gram designed to help friendly coun- 
tries in their fight against disease and 
malnutrition, the United States com- 
missioned Walt Disney to produce a 
series of short films. The results were an 
outstanding combination of education 
and entertainment. Among these films 
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SCREEN 


Animals are 
the Stars 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 


were: The Winged Scourge (on ma- 
laria); Defense Against Invasion (on 
vaccination ); The Grain that Rocked a 
Hemisphere (on corn); and Water — 
Friend or Enemy. 

It was the experiences of this ven- 
ture that led Disney to the conclusion 
that “education” and “entertainment” 
are not mutually exclusive goals in the 
short subject field; that if mosquitoes, 
bacteria, corn 2nd water can be made 
exciting on the screen, any other subject 
found in nature should be capable of 
entertaining treatment. Firmly con- 
vinced, he approached a veteran man- 
and-wife team of wildlife photogra- 
phers, Alfred and Elma Milotte, and 
contracted their services for an Alaskan 
expedition. Seal Island — capturing the 
unmolested behavior of the Alaskan fur 
seal in his natural habitat and present- 
ing his complete life cycle—was the 
gratifying result. 

What distinguishes the “True-Life” 
series from previous nature films? Read- 
ers who have seen any one of the series 
will recognize that first of all there is 
a strong continuity in the Disney prod- 
uct that is usually absent in earlier films 
on natural subjects. Seal Island set a 
high standard of “story-line” —a cohe- 


sive, life-like sequence of events, un- 
forced, unposed, completely natural 

From seven months to two years 
of location work are required for e:ch 
subject in order to achieve this res lt, 
The animals photographed are never 
aware of the camera and its opera- 
tor. The camera team — almost always 
experienced naturalists — go out on an 
expedition armed with three mijor 
“weapons : knowledge of their subj: ct, 
skill in the use of their camera equipm< nt, 
and limitless patience. It is this patier ce, 
coupled with an intimate knowledge of 
the living habits of their quarry, tat 
pays off in story continuity. For he 
animals and plants won't act accord ng 
to a shooting script; they make up tl eir 
own as they go along. It’s the photog- 
rapher’s job to have the shutter ojen 
when a good scene comes into range 

Alfred Milotte and his wife lived in 
a trailer beside a beaver pond from 
early May through the November snows 
to capture the scenes for Beaver Valley. 
Herb and Lois Crisler were over two 
years in gathering the camera record for 
The Olympic Elk —in land as rugyed 
as any this country can provide. They 
had to leave pack horses behind to 
reach the back country of the Olympics; 
food for their mountain caches was 
dropped by helicopter. The Milottes, 
recently returned from a_nine-months 
stay in the Florida Everglades — where 
they secured the footage for the forth- 
coming Prowlers of the Everglades — 
are now in Africa on a two-year assign- 
ment. 

The African junket took place only 
after elaborate and thorough planning. 
The Milottes are not only skilled wild- 
life photographers, they are seasoned 
campers and experienced naturalists. 
Their trip to Africa was preceded by an 






































Alfred Milotte, who with his wife, Elma Milotte, was responsible for the photography in Beaver 
Valley and Seal Island, first of the Walt Disney “True Life Adventure Series,’’ pictured on a 
recent junket to the Florida Everglades where footage was shot for the forthcoming Prowlers 
of the Everglades. The Milottes are now in Africa on a two-year expedition for the Welt 


Disney Studios. 
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exhaustive review of the animal and 
plant life of jungle and velt. Their 
equipment includés a_ steel-sheathed 
truck, designed to serve as workshop, 
camera blind, and home. The truck’s 
four-wheeled drive is taking the Mi- 
lottes into the very lairs of the animals, 
to park alongside waterhole and covert. 
Along with their knowledge and _ skill 
these two have taken unending patience 
with them—for they know you can 
neither predict nor hurry Nature. 


in addition to the story continuity 
gained through this policy of “waiting it 
out,’ an honesty of portrayal is made 
possible. Scenes do not need to be 
“faked.” And there is no condescension 
in the Disney Nature shots; there is no 
“spoofing” of the subject; the beasts and 
birds are not presented as a lower order 
of creation, to be pitied or laughed at. 
There is fun, of course, even buffoonery. 
But it is the fun of sheer exuberance 
and play, the buffoonery created by 
nature's own ironies. They are not the 
products of gagmen and human patro- 
nage. 

[his honesty is made possible by the 
time and patience expended — time and 
patience and film. The material, origi- 
nally shot on 16mm film and later trans- 
ferred to 35 mm, may consume as much 
as 50,000 feet of stock, only 1200 of 
which may be used in the final produc- 
tion of a 30-minute short. Catch-as- 
catch-can photography has to be pieced 
together with full commentary and ir- 
relevant asides; the Disney method, on 
the other hand, is to make narration 
secondary to picture, a complement to 
the action rather than a lecture illus- 
trated by occasional glimpses of the 
subject. 


Distinctive also is the part played by 
music. Paul Smith, composer for the 
series, describes the job in these words: 
“The instrumental score must have the 
same ‘factual’ appeal to the ear that the 
color cameras bring to the eye . . . The 
composer has to ponder the basic ques- 
tions: What is the music of nature? 
What equivalents are there in our musi- 
cal structure for all the murmurings and 
outcries of creatures in the primitive 
concerns of living and survival? How 
can the very spirit of visible nature be 
melodically summed up and_ orches- 
trated? . . . The composer’s chief con- 
cern, first and last, is to enhance the 
audience’s delight in and reflection on 
the wonders of the world around him.” 


An unusually fine achievement in this 
respect is the use of music in Water 
Birds. Here the whole whirling tempo 
of existence among the divers, waders 
and fisherfolk is set to the familiar ca- 
dences of Liszt's Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody as they trace their flight pat- 
terns and plummet dives above the 
tides, 

The Disney Studios have at least a 
dozen major projects in some stage of 
completion or preparation. Prowlers of 
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Thousands of 


for story synopsis. 


Wilbur's Honey Bea, 3m, 4w 
Life o the Party, 6m, 6w 

Sure As You're Born, 3m, 3w 
Wilbur Minds the Baby, 3m, 5w 
Wilbur's Wild Night, 4m, 4w 
Wilbur Saw It First, 4m, 3w 
Foxy Grandma, 4m, 3w 

Shock Of His Life, 3m, 3w 
Uncle Tom’s Crabbin’, 5m, 6w 


Rest Assured, 6m, 7w 

. (extras, if desired ) 
Finders Creepers, 7m, 7w 
Boarding House Reach, 7m, 9w 
Honey In the Hive, 6m, 8w 


of Dramatics, Bluefield, West Virginia. 


First’ and so did [!'' 





The “MAXWELL FAMILY” plays by Donald Payton 


lay directors have found in Donald Payton’s “MAXWELL FAMILY” plays 
exactly what they have been seeking — plays that are ideally suited to teen-agers — plays 
that are clean, wholesome, with hilariously funny lines and situations. 
below all of Payton’s plays published to date. Please use catalog index (pages 142-144) 


1 ACT PLAYS 


Books, 50 cents each 


3 ACT PLAYS 


Royalty, $10.00 — Books, 75 cents 


WEST VIRGINIA: Al/ our hats are off to this writer (Donald Payton) who really knows how to 
write an enjoyable teen-age play. We have presented all of his plays for they are so successful 
and enjoyable. Please let me know when his next play is published. — Mrs. Johnson, Director 


WISCONSIN: We feel that "Rest Assured" has been one of our top productions and we've had 
some mighty good ones in the past too. The cast loved it and the audiences were more than 
enthusiastic over it. — Rev. Guy E. Guyon, Central Catholic High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
TEXAS: Miss Mary Frances Ball, Director of Dramatics, McLean Jr. High School, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, recently wrote us as follows: ‘Donald Payton writes, in my opinion, almost the only 
plays which are perfectly adapted to junior high school. Our audience loved ‘Wilbur Saw It 


Send for our FREE 1953 (144 page) Play Catalog 


THE HEUER PUBLISHING CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


We are listing 


Wilbur Faces Life, 3m, 5w 
Bobby Sox, 4m, 3w 

Wilbur's New Uncle, 3m, 4w 
Listen, Dad, 3m, 4w 

Love Hits Wilbur, 2m, 4w 
Cute and Peppy, 8w 

Date for Bobby Sox, 2m, 3w 
Stoney Jones, 2m, 4w (extras ) 


If Mother Only Knew, 5m, 6w 
Happy Daze, 6m, 6w 

Just Ducky, 6m, 6w 

Desperate Ambrose, 6m, 6w 
Mother Does the Talking, 6m, 7w 








the Everglades is about due for general 
release. Bear Couritry and The Desert 
Story have been shot and are in the proc- 
ess of being edited, scored and narrated. 
The Prairie Story — weaving together the 
lives of the inhabitants of the plains and 
Western grasslands, from prairie dog to 
bison — is under way. Several independ- 
ent subjects will result from the extend- 
ed African safari of the Milottes. Walt 
Disney’s pet project, The Life of the 
Bee, has been carefully researched and 
is benefiting from the collaboration of 
Rutherford Platt, one of the country's 
most popular writers on botany. 


While most of the “True-Life” sub- 
jects are the work of photographers 
sent out on assignment, Nature's Half 
Acre and Water Birds were the prod- 
ucts of over a dozen contributors whose 
photography was purchased and edited 
into complete stories. The Disney Stu- 
dios are interested in the independent 
work of wildlife photographers, and 
have outlined the 16mm _ requirements 
for acceptable footage. 


For example, Disney is not interested 
in fragmentary scenes or mere pictur- 
esque views of birds and animals. He 
wants the subject matter covered with 
completeness and coherence, though the 
footage need not be edited. Ben Sharp- 
steen, Associate Producer for the series, 


' even human footprints — are 


would be excited — by way of illustra- 
tion— by a thorough coverage of the 
tensions and conflicts natural between 
the cobra and the mongoose of India. 
He would be equally interested, no 
doubt, in a complete documentation of 
an ant colony, or the life cycle of the 
humming bird. 


Kernel of Disney advice to photog- 
raphers is the following: “The best sug- 
gestion we can offer to the wildlife 
photographer is to get as complete and 
coherent coverage of a particular sub- 
ject or a naturally related combination 
of subjects as possible. This means as 
complete a record of any subject's activi- 
ties at a given season as can be had.” 
Disney recommends that cameramen 
seriously considering tackling this field, 
with sale of the footage in mind, use 
16mm Commercial Kodachrome, expos- 
ing it at 24 frames per second. 


Since the objective of the series is to 
“look over Nature’s shoulders,” no evi- 
dence of man’s civilization or existence 
is permitted in any of the “True-Life” 
subjects. Bridges, fences, tire tracks — 
taboo. 
Someday man himself, in his physical 
nature and his scientific exploits, may 
provide many of the subjects for Disney 
films; for the time being, he must re- 
main completely behind the scenes. 
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Thespian 
Chatter 


By Our 
Student 
Thespians 


Wayne, Michigan 
(Thespian Troupe 670) 

Our Troupe produced its first Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Play, Tom Sawyer, this 
season and the production was so suc- 
cessful and aroused so much enthusiasm 
in the cast and the community that the 
Wayne High School Thespians have 
adopted the project as a yearly one. 
Thespians always participate in the pro- 
duction of the class plays, class assem- 
blies, and provide numerous programs 
for civic organizations. The proceeds 
from Children’s Theatre will be used 
entirely to promote Thespian activities, 
and we hope soon to be able to offer 
scholarships to Thespians who wish to 
continue dramatics in college.—Secretary 

Charleston, West Virginia 
(Thespian Troupe 121) 

Stonewall Jackson High School has a 
new director of dramatics in the person 
of Mrs. Jean Bourne. Under her capable 
direction, two three-act plays were 
staged: the Junior Class play, Meet 
Corliss Archer and the Senior Class play, 
Our Town. In April Mrs. Bourne at- 
tended a theatre workshop at Marshall 
College in Huntington, W. Va., spon- 
sored by the Children’s Little Theatre. 
During the year 11 new members were 
initiated into the Thespian Troupe.— 
Debra Sparks, Secretary 

Corvallis, Oregon 
(Thespian Troupe 1191) 

A six foot long carrot was only one 
of the numerous unusual props for our 
play Green Valley by Frank Wattron. 
Gigantic sunflowers and_ vegetables 
dwarfed the gun-toting 49ers while 
they were engaged in an old fashioned 








The Great Big Doorstep, Troupe 771, Barrington, III., High School, Richard C. Johnson, Director 








hanging. To emphasize the “different” 
aspect of our play the publicity com- 
mittee planned various stunts to arouse 
student interest. One of the stunts was 
giving away miniature wax milk bottles 
advertising the play. Over 70 students 
worked on our play either by serving on 
a committee or being part of the cast. 
Of this number 21 are members of Thes- 
pian Troupe 1191, who sponsored the 
play.—Barbara Johnson, Scribe 

Kendallville, Indiana 

(Thespian Troupe 1106) 

“It’s IU in 52.” That motto took 22 of 
us to Bloomington where eight members 
presented The Neighbors and four others 
appeared on the Talent Program. Re- 
member the baton twirling? That was 
Kay Strater, our president and honor 
Thespian. You could have seen the rest 
of Troupe 1106, including the 26 new 
members, in the picture exhibit hanging 
in the Hall of Murals. We'll never forget 
the warmth of Indiana's hospitality nor 
you guys and gals with whom we square 
danced and ate those delicious meals. 
Some of our other activities this past year 
included Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay, a Christmas Pageant, a Medley for 
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Green Valley, Troupe 1191, Corvallis, Ore., High School, William H. Rudy, Sponsor. 


ORAL rrr tote Kno ne wernt neon A 
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May, and five one-act International plays 
for the month of March. For the next 
24 months our motto shall be “Let's 
make it more for °54!’—Marilou Kirk- 
wood, Secretary 


Salem, Indiana 
(Thespian Troupe 1229) 

Salem, Indiana, was in a state of joyful 
confusion when the high school dra- 
matics clubs were honored by member- 
ship in the National Thespian Society. 
Not only did the troupe secure 24 willing 
members, but the telephone was always 
busy wishing the chapter congratula- 
tions. Many parents, friends, and just 
interested people attended a very im- 
pressive initiation, at which time our 
members were installed. 

Dramatics in S. H. S. always have been 
highly rated, and this year was no excep- 
tion. With the goal ahead of being Na- 
tional Thespians, approximately 45 stu- 
dents spent countless hours working on 
three full-length plays: Glamour Boy, 
Seven Little Rebels, and Song of My 
Heart; a pageant for the Alumni Associa- 
tion banquet: Remember the Day; and 
several one-act plays. 

Last June four members attended the 
inspirational conference at IU. Along 
with their sponsors, they enjoyed one of 
the best educational programs possible. 
These four, along with the other 20 mem- 
bers, are honored to be known as Na- 
tional Thespians, and realize the value 
of such advantage in the world of dia- 
matics to “Act well your part; there all 
the honor lies."-—Gary Smith, Scribe 


Chicago, Illinois 
(Thespian Troupe 1039) 

During the first semester we presented 
a radio program for Education Week, 
— under the direction of Mrs. Bessie 
Coat Wirth, our sponsor. On February 
19, the Phillips Players presented Te 
Family Portrait, a drama in three acts 
by Lenore Coffee and William Joyce 
Cowen. The cast worked very coopera- 
tively together and the finished product 
was perfect. On April 9, the Phillips 
Players presented their second play of 
the year: Guest in the House, a drama in 
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three acts. The students did a splendid 
job and the audience showed it by their 
perfect behavior. A program was drawn 
up by our sponsor, and here is the way 
it is outlined. Half of the students will 
work on Second Childhood, a farce in 
three acts by Zellah Covington and 
Julles Simmonson. Then there are five 
other students who will work on the 
Silver Cord, a comedy in three acts. 
Plans are being made to do the Silver 
Cord early in the fall and Blithe Spirit 
and Green Valley before the next semes- 
ter is over. The last thing on the program 
is the initiation of the new Thespian 
members.—Shirley Dean, Secretary 


San Andreas, California 
(Thespian Troupe 1210) 

Our newly formed troupe started its 
caieer with a performance of three one- 
act plays, Pink and Patches, The Mon- 
ke:s Paw and Box and Cox. This success 
wes followed by a production for the 
student body and the local youth au- 
thority ranch of Not Even a Mouse, 
a very merry one-act play for Christmas. 
Our major production, Clementine, a 
three-act comedy, was presented in 
April and Troupe 1210 finished its first 
year with a rousing success.—Daryl 
Jordan, President 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
(Thespian Troupe 759) 

Although Troupe 759 was chartered 
less than a year ago, troupe members 
have nevertheless enjoyed a busy season. 
In November the first initiation was held; 
the 12 initiates recited speeches from 
Shakespeare as part of the ceremony. 
Troupe sponsor Homer L. Paris was also 
initiated. Guests included the assistant 
principal, Mr. Preston, and speech teach- 
er, Mrs. Rowena Roberts, who spoke 
on the value of drama. At the invitation 
of the Centennial High School Thes- 
pians, Troupe 759 traveled to nearby 
Pueblo to the dress rehearsal of Cen- 
tennials Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay. Both the junior play, Strange 
Boarders, and the senior play, Berkeley 
Square, were presented under the aus- 
pices of Troupe 759, with most Thespians 
active in the cast or on one of the crews. 
An afternoon of one-act plays was pre- 
sented to the school and community on 
April 16. Sponsored by the Thespians, 
the plays were cast in tryouts open to 
the entire school. Each play was di- 
rected and staged by a Thespian; the 
four plays given were Two Crooks and 
a Lady, The Monkey’s Paw, High Win- 
dow and Fumed Oak. To climax the 
year a second initiation was held early 
in June; nine juniors added their names 
to the charter.—Luanne Edquist, Secre- 
tary 

South Euclid, Ohio 
(Thespian Troupe 583) 

fake six well-heated days, add 800 
boys and girls from all over the nation, 
a cup of excellent plays, a tablespoonful 
of dances, a flavoring of instructive work- 
shops, and a pound of good hospitality, 
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mix, stir, bake, and what do you have? 
Why, a wonderful time and a successful 
dramatics conference! 


Everyone of the 16 students from 
Brush High who went to the Fourth Dra- 
matic Arts Conference at Indiana Uni- 
versity appreciated the hard work that 
made this wonderful time possible. “It’s 
IU in 52° was more than a slogan to 
the students of Brush. It was an in- 
spiration to each student to work a little 
harder on the productions of Mollie 
O’Shaughnessey and The Father of the 
Bride so that he might be able to make 
the trip to Bloomington. 


The eight boys and eight girls of 
Brush were chosen on the basis of merit, 
service, and character. Each had a 
marvelous time, and will long remember 
(with a warm feeling) Indiana Uni- 
versity.—Bob Pelton, President 
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experience & training 
4 stages. complete radio & television 
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degree work acting, set design. 
directing, writing, administration. 
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School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
© Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 
Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








OHIO UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
ATHENS, OHIO 
B.A., B.F.A., M.A. and M.F.A. degrees 
New, million dollar Speech and Theatre Building 
Regular season: Four plays and musical comedy 


Pius: Playshop, Workshop and Summer Theatre 
Productions 


SCHOOL OF 
DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 


CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 











Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
e Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B.A. Degree 


© 25% of recent years’ graduates now in pro- 
fessional theatre, TV 
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URICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the School 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 


Assistant Hea 


| ACTING, RADIO, TV 
| DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company experience 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. D, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago3 
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RENTALS e SALES e SERVICE 


Call on GRAND 


New Light Gives New Life to Your Productions 


Struggling along with out-of-date lighting equipment? Dissatisfied 
with makeshift illumination? Do your productions lack the sparkle and 
snap that only come from professional type lighting? 


If you answer yes to any of these questions, it’s time you wrote for 
complete details on our rental and sales plans. We offer expert service, 
complete installations, or low cost rentals. It can easily be within your 
means to give your stage shows the professional touch they need. 
We will work within the smallest budget. Don't delay. 















WRITE TODAY 





LIGHTING CO. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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The Drama Magazine for Young People 


A complete source of new, royalty-free plays of 
top quality for grades one through high school, 
published monthly during the school year. 
Each issue contains 10-12 one-act plays: 
PLAYS written specifically for each grade 


level — primary, intermediate, junior high 
and high school — plus a section of radio 
plays. 


PLAYS for celebrating important holidays 
and anniversaries; episodes from the lives of 
famous men and women, teaching the lessons 
of history. 

PLAYS appropriate for special occasions, such 
as Book Week, Red Cross Week, and Educa- 
tion Week. 


PLAYS for entertainment — comedies, fanta- 

sies, mysteries, legends. 

All of the plays are designed for easy, 
inexpensive production 


All plays may be produced royalty-free 
by subscribers. 


(8 issues, October through May) 


$4 a yeor Two years, $7 


(Twelfth year of successful publication) 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 
is one of the 97 periodicals recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries by Laura K. Martin 
(H. W. Wilson Co.), head of the American 
Library Association Magazine Evaluation Com- 
mittee. The 97 magazines were selected from 
nearly 6,000 publications. 


PLAYS, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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STAGING 
(Continued from page 22) 
to resemble a large picture window with 
inserts of glass around it and were 
painted green. 

When the two were up, they gave the 
impression of a big outdoors. Much was 
added to the presentation by the ac- 
tivity which could be viewed through 
the windows. The outside entrance was 
from upstage right. If your stage isn't 
deep enough, this outside view may be 
eliminated. 

Our kitchen was suggested by a door 
up left. Behind this door was a big 
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The family has just received the message of Poppy’s death — Eveleth’s Room for One More. 








container into which the youngsters 
poured the water they carried; these 
containers could in turn be easily emp- 
tied by the stage hands. 

The other, rooms were indicated by 
exits (no doors) downstage right and 
downstage left. For variety we placed 
a couple of steps at the downstage left 
exit, but this isn't necessary. 

The furniture for the room is easy to 
obtain. Upstage left, a small cupboard. 
At the left, running up and down stage, 
a picnic table with benches — or merely 
a long table with chairs. Downstage, 
toward the right, a small library table 
with Poppys chair right of it. Still 
further downstage and further right, 
a large barrel, painted a gay red. 
Along the right wall, a small piano 
(which may be omitted). Upstage, 
against the wall, a couple of benches, 
one right and one left. Neither is neces- 
sary. A half dozen ordinary water pails, 
some dishes, a cake, and perhaps a few 
other edibles. We used paper drapes 
which are inexpensive but effective. 


Lighting and Sound Effects 
Lighting runs from bright afternoon, 
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Drawing of the stage setting for Room for One More. 
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to evening, to darkness except for the 
moonlight streaming in through the pic- 
ture window. 

These effects may be obtained by use 
of a dimmer and a spotlight or two to 
be played on the stage areas which need 
illumination. If no dimmers or spots are 
available, the darker scenes may be ac- 
complished through kerosene lamps and 
candles (The Rose cottage is presumably 
lighted thus) with the stage lights out. 

Care must be taken to avoid having 
the lights reflect the outline of the laths 
on sky and screen, particularly in the 
sunlight scenes. 

Sound effects are easy since music 
cues may be on record and the vocal 
sound effects made by approaching peo- 
ple. 

Costuming 

The costumes are modern, ranging 
from beach clothes, to street clothes, to 
formals for the girls and “dress-up” suits 
for the boys. 

Make-up 

There is no tricky make-up. Poppy, 
Mother, and Mrs. Biddle may be en- 
dowed with a few wrinkles and some 
grey hair. The “rescued woman” may 
be made a bit eccentric through make-up 
and costuming. Jimmy John should be 
pale and hollow-eyed at the beginning. 

Budget 

As we were working from manuscr ‘pt 
and our school print shop did our 2d- 
vertising copy, our expenses ran as fol- 
lows: staging, $12.00; Tickets, $8.00; 
Make-up, $6.00; Miscellaneous, $7.00; 
Total, $33.00. 

Results 

Room for One More scored in pyo- 
moting human understanding without 
preaching. It provided good enterta:n- 
ment and illustrated numerous common 
sense methods of meeting probleias 
which confront parents and teen-age's. 
Its rapid and changing pace taught 
much good stage technique and team- 
work. It made a plea to take up arms 
against juvenile delinquency. 

Next Month: Harvey 
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BAKER’S PLAYS 





THEATRE 
(Continued from page 21} 

Eustrel staged the production along the 
lines of that given in England. The real 
hero of the event was Stewart Chaney, 
whose settings and costumes were lovely. 
One hopes they are being properly stored 
and will be brought out again with a 
new production of the play — perhaps 
even by the same company having prof- 
ited by the mistakes of the offering. 
Much Ado About Nothing closed early 
last May, after a run (or more properly a 
jump) of four performances. 

The New York Drama Critics pre- 
sented their award for the best play of 
the 1951-52 season to John van Druten’s 
dramatization of Christopher Isherwood’s 
The Berlin Stories. It is a fine picture 
of life in the German capital before the 
rise of Hitler. The production is set to 
tour during the new season and I hope 
will play in many of your communities. 
Almost the same cast who played it at 
the Empire Theatre will be with it and 
I urge all who can to see it. 

Julie Harris, who played so well the 
adolescent in The Member of the Wed- 
ding, plays Sally Bowles, the central fig- 
ure of the play. Sally is a fascinating 
character, who lives a life many would 
consider unmoral and destructive. Seen 
through Sally’s eyes and heart, however, 
it has a kind of beauty and very defi- 
nitely not sordid. Her friend, Natalia 
Landauer, brings to the play a note of 
the doom hanging over the good German 
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You’re A 


Sure Winner 


folk. Olga Fabian plays Fraulein Schnei- 
der, the keeper of the boarding house in 
which Sally lives. Martin Brooks is 
Fritz Wendel, a German youth. Their 
activities are interpreted to the audi- 
ence through the writings of Isherwood, 
who appears as a character in the play 
in the person of William Prince. The 
production has been directed by Mr. 
van Druten. It is indeed worthy of the 
laurels bestowed upon it. 

I had a wonderful time at Top Banana, 
which is a gaudy musical with a book 
by Hy Kraft and music by Johnny Mer- 
cer. Jerry Biffle (played by Phil Silvers) 
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Costumes to Rent for Plays, Operas, etc. 
Authorities on Period Costuming 


| Send for Costume Plots and Estimates 
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ROLLIN W. VAN HORN 


President 
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When you select from these BAKER candidates 


THREE MISSES AND A MYTH -— by John S. Kennedy and revised by Anne Coulter Martens. 
Here is a delightful, heartwarming comedy involving teen-age Suzie Livingstone and her 
imaginary friend Merglethorpe. This play has all the indications of becoming one of our all- 
time favorites. 5M 7W 


Price .75 Royalty $10 


COME OUT OF YOUR COMA ~— Jay Tobias scores again with his newest festival of fun. Billy 
Cartright, college freshman, has a slight twinge of rheumatism. He convinces two rich rela- 
tives that he’s very sick. They send money for medical care — He spends it on riotous living 
— Relatives decide to visit and the rest makes history! 6M 6W 


Price .75 Royalty $10 


TOO YOUNG, TOO OLD — By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes. Terry Jordan finds it tough to land 
a man when her stunning sister is around. Attempts to overcome this competition are made 
via a guide book on male psychology, a mail order charm course and a carton of cosmetics. 


What develops is a large serving of fast moving entertainment, well blended to fit every laugh- 
ter diet. 5M l10W extras. 


Price .85 Royalty $25 


Boston 16, Mass. 


is a former burlesque comedian, who is 
enjoying new and greater popularity as 
a television favorite. It is no secret 
that Milton Berle served as the inspira- 
tion for Jerry Biffle. For me the high 
spot of the production is the re-creation 
of the burlesque act — we haven't seen 
anything like it hereabout since the late 
Mayor LaGuardia banished the art to 
the west shore of the Hudson. 

There will be little new activity in 
the Broadway theatre for more than a 
month. One of the bright hopes, how- 
ever, is even now running about the 
summer circuit. It has been seen in 
Westport, Connecticut; Newport, Rhode 
Island; and in Princeton, New Jersey. 


' This is the entertainment, An Evening 


with Bea Lillie, in which that brilliant 
comedienne revives some of her favor- 
ites. Reginald Gardner, who was 
brought to the attention of the American 
public by Miss Lillie, is playing with her. 
Reports from the road have aroused 
great interest and I, for one, can hardly 
wait for it to come to Broadway. 

Roger Stevens is readying a British 
importation, The Trial of Mr. Pickwick, 
adapted from Dickens. This production 
has been the center of quite a battle on 
the subject of conditions governing the 
employment in this country of alien ac- 
tors. For this — and other items, how- 
ever — we Shall have to wait until the 
heat has subsided and the streets off 
Times Square become pleasanter paths 
to travel. 
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De Paul University, Chicago 
Duke University, Durham 

lowa State College, Ames 
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Loyola University, Chicago 
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Stephens College, Columbia 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 

Univ. of Illinois, Champaigne 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Univ. of Notre Dame, South Bend 
Univ: of S. Carolina, Columbia 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
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ALLIED ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page !7) 
tion, with a bit of comedy injected, is 
more favorably received by the public 
than the discussion of that same situa- 
tion by a guest speaker. 


Dramatic moments in a class play pro- 
vide excellent studies for the photogra- 
phy club. In fact some publishers of 
plays offer substantial awards for pic- 
tures taken of their plays during produc- 
tion. The photography club that is 
searching for interesting shots for school 
publications, as well as local newspapers, 
would do well to study the assembly 
period, or even the regular class room 
period, where its particular event or 
lesson is being dramatized. 


The formation of a movie club often 
correlates the work of both the radio and 
photography Club.. Perhaps it is the 
place for the student who has received 
his preliminary introduction to the pro- 
duction of movies through a sort of ap- 
prenticeship in both of the other groups. 
The preparation of a movie script paral- 
lels quite closely that of a radio script, 
and the manipulation of the movie cam- 
era is but an advanced stage in the pro- 
duction of “stills.” Movies need a drama- 
tized story; even educational or docu- 
mentary films are dull without the intro- 
duction of the human element. The mak- 
ing of a school movie, wherein the mem- 
bers of the drama department interpret 
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Approved theatre lighting and dimming equipment : 


a story that may involve various other 
departments, is a colossal project, but 
it pays dividends. 

Only recently has TV made its ap- 
pearance as a possible feature of the 
school program. It represents an entirely 
new field of art, education, and enter- 
tainment, despite its close relation to the 
theatre, movies, and radio. As Katharine 
Anne Ommanney says in The Stage and 
School, “Taking its spontaneous, dra- 
matic essence from the theatre, its tech- 
nique of visuality and mobility from the 
cinema, and its immediacy and univer- 
sality of reception from the radio, tele- 
vision fuses all these basic elements into 
a composite art form of sight and sound.” 
TV has entered the school program 
much too recently to have proved itself 
an effective instrument of education, but 
you cannot separate dramatics from this 
new art form. The TV club in the school 
may require new techniques, new ap- 
proaches, and new learning processes, 
but the production to be televised must 
depend much upon the solidly estab- 
lished program of dramatics carried on 
in the particular school. 

There are other clubs too that incor- 
porate dramatics within their program. 
A literary club should not be just a 
circle of students reading aloud from a 
book. Dramatized portions of the great 
literary classics make these books come 
to life for the student. Clubs that pro- 
vide opportunity for work with puppets 
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and marionettes have received new im- 
petus through television, and these clubs 
have proved especially advantageous 
among the handicapped children, who 
are in need of additional therapy. 

The home-room period has been given 
an important place in the newer type of 
school program, because here is an ef- 
fective place from which child guidance 
can stem naturally. In some instances, 
the home-room program has been al- 
lowed to fall into disrepute, because the 
period has become a cross between a 
study hall and a teacher-lecture course; 
but let the students handle their own 
programs, with sufficient supervision, and 
the home-room period can redeem itself. 
Since children of all ages enjoy dra- 
matics, whether the performances are 
impromptu or rehearsed, something good 
is bound to result from their own hen- 
dling of such problems as good manners, 
hobbies, study habits, and proper groon- 
ing. 
The topic of dramatics and its place in 
the education of today’s child has 10 
bounds; it would seem to be the gre.:t- 
est single unifying agent in the entre 
curriculum, for I can think of no area 
where it cannot either stand alone or 
act as support for another subject or 
activity of the school. The wise adminis- 
trator and educator will recognize its 
great influence and potential power in 
the building of worthwhile personalities 
among the student body of America. 
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OWN THEATRE 


(Continued from page 14) 
bership and new ideas. Use the true 
idea of a stock company so that Bill 
Smith plays the lead in one show, the 
butler in the next, and runs the lights 


in the third. 


Don't develop a caste system in which 
actors are one group, stage crew another, 
and business people a third. Yours 
must be truly a cooperative enterprise 
in which everyone turns his hand to 
whatever will serve best. And may I 
say in passing that one béte noir of 
amateur shows is the thoughtlessness 
with which everyone sheds his responsi- 
bilities with the closing curtain and 
goes blithely off with his admiring 
friends from the audience leaving behind 
him a stage and dressing rooms full of 
properties to be packed up, scenery to 
be struck, rented tuxedos to be returned, 
anc borrowed antiques to be restored to 
their rightful owners. If you have ever 
been the one left alone to struggle with 
all the after-curtain jobs, then you can 
appreciate the problem and realize that 
you must work out a solution. Some or- 
ganizations hold very successful “strike 
parties’ at which everything gets put 
away and everybody has fun in the bar- 
gain. 

And speaking of getting hard work 
out of everybody, let me make two 
specific points. 


First point: With everybody working 
on a volunteer basis you have to be a bit 
more subtle and a lot more tactful than 
your high school director had to be. In 
high school with everybody ready to do 
almost anything in order to qualify as 
a Thespian, all your director had to do 
to keep a student in line was to say, 
“Now see here, if you don’t want this 
part there are plenty of people who do” 
— and that was that. Not so in unpaid 
Community Theatre. For elaborate pro- 
ductions you may actually find your- 
selves recruiting people. This puts a 
different light on the matter. If you get 
too dictatorial, their reaction may be, 
“Goodbye, I didn’t want to play the 
part in the first place.” However, you 
cant afford to condone sloppy work. 
The situation calls for tact. Did you ever 
hear the old adage, “You can catch more 
fies with honey than with vinegar”? 
Its up to you to develop a spirit of 
“well all work together.” Also, it’s a 
good idea to discuss the work schedule 
before you get into it; be sure everyone 
understands just what is expected of 
him and agrees to do it. 


Second point: Don't get upset if the 
group as a whole wont support a proj- 
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ect put forth by just a few members. 
I have seen sad instances in which five 
members out of 50 got together, agreed 
on and committed themselves to a pro- 
duction which necessitated the support 
of the entire 50. Then they were bitter 
when the other 45 declined to cooperate. 
Not that five members can't convince 
45. But be sure you do convince them. 
Let them in on it. 


You may have the kind of group 
where the director is always The Di- 
rector (capital D) — that is, the same 
person directs all your shows. Or you 
may eventually work out an arrange- 
ment whereby sometimes one person 
directs a show and sometimes another. 
In either case again I have two sugges- 
tions. One: the director should not also 
act in the show he is directing. He loses 
his perspective, and it is too nerve- 
wracking a double role even for pro- 
fessionals. Two: once you have decided 
on the director for your show — let him 
direct. The director is useless unless the 
cast recognizes his authority, and actors 
although they can often make valuable 
suggestions are not in a position to 
judge the overall picture of a play. You 
made this person the director — take his 


direction. 


Plan a varied season of plays that will 
appeal to your audiences. Choose plays 
that are well written and worth doing. 
In general, the so-called “Budget Plays” 
— that is, the low royalty or non-royalty 
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plays — just aren't worth your time or 
the audience's.‘ You get what you pay 
for in this world, and if you want a good 
play you must expect to pay a decent 
royalty for the use of it. Of course the 
great plays of the past — Wilde, Sheri- 
dan, et al. — have outlived their royalty 


fees and may be produced without 
charge. 


Another caution: don’t make the mis- 
take of lowering your standards of good 
taste. Broadway productions cover quite 
a range. Don't choose your play off the 
bottom of the list. Granted that you're 
on your own and that you are now out 
of school, nevertheless, don’t take a 
chance of repulsing your audience. Re- 
member that most of them get their 
drama strictly from the movies and from 
television where no one even so much 
as says “d——n.” Take it easy. After all, 
the entire success of your show depends 
on audience reaction. 


Keep your production standards high. 
Build a reputation for your group so 
that people will learn that any play of 
yours is worth the price of admission. 
You may be amateurs, but remember that 
the word “amateur” shov'd be used as 
it is in athletics. There is only one dif- 
ference between an amateur and a pro- 
fessional — a professional gets paid. 
Amateur work, then, may be of the 
highest artistic staridards. Be proud of 
being “amateur,” but see that your work 
is “professional.” 
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The Winners! 


The following schools were awarded honors 
in the Printed and Mimeographed Programs 
competition sponsored each year by The 
National Thespian Society. Only schools 
affiliated with the society were eligible 
to compete. 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 


First Prize 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, Helena, Mon- 
tana, High School, Thespian Troupe 745, 
Doris Marshall, Sponsor. (Cash prize of $5.00 
and a Thespian Certificate of Recognition) 


Second Prize 


JUNE GRADUATE, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
Central Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 
660, Edith Paul, Sponsor. (Cash prize of 
$3.00 and a Thespian Certificate of Recog- 
nition) 

Third Prize 


DOUBLE DOOR, Parma, Ohio, Parma Schaaf 
High School, Thespian Troupe 461, Betty 
Bartlett, Sponsor. (Cash prize of $1.00 and 
a Thespian Certificate of Recognition) 


Honorable Mention 


THE VAGABOND KING, San Pedro, Califor- 
nia, High School, Thespian Troupe 435, Rob- 
ert L. Rivera, Sponsor. 


MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION, Daytona Beach, 
Florida, Mainland Senior High School, Thes- 
pian Troupe 35, Barbara Dodson, Sponsor. 


DON’T TAKE MY PENNY, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, John Harris High School, Thespian 
Troupe 503, Jean Lutz, Sponsor. 


CLOWNIN’ AROUND, Seattle, Washington, 
Queen Anne High School, Thespian Troupe 
1112, Bernice J. Duncan, Sponsor. 


(Certificates of Recognition) 


MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS 


First Prize 


DEAR RUTH, Springville, New York, Griffith 
Inst. & Central High School, Thespian Troupe 
847, James E. Vincent, Sponsor. (Cash award 
of $5.00 and a Certificate of Recognition) 


Second Prize 


HAMLET, Lakewood, Rhode Island, Nelson W. 
Aldrich High School, Thespian Troupe 672, 
Daniel Turner, Sponsor. (Cash award of $3.00 
and a Certificate of Recognition) 


Third Prize 


ANGEL STREET, Fairmont, Minnesota, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 261, Dale Swanson, 
Sponsor. (Cash award of $1.00 and a Cer- 
tificate of Recognition) 


Honorable Mention 


LIFE WITH FATHER, Keokuk, lowa, Senior 
High School, Thespian Troupe 192, James 
McKinstry, Sponsor. 


THE BLACK FLAMINGO, Champaign, Illinois, 
Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 106, 
Marion Stuart, Sponsor. 


MEN ARE LIKE STREETCARS, Auburn, Wash- 
ington, Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 
626, Harriet J. Nelson, Sponsor. 


MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN, Highland Park, 
New Jersey, High School, Thespian Troupe 
805, Gertrude Patterson, Sponsor. 


(Certificates of Recognition) 








prick VIEWS 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
Anchorage, Kentucky 

Nothing more is needed to be said about 
the three plays, Robin Hood, Arthur and the 
Magic Sword, and Robinson Crusoe beyond 
that they are competent adaptations of well- 
known stories and that these treatments are 
the copyright of the Anchorage publishers. The 
casts are small and compact; the scenery of- 
fers no particular difficulty, though in the case 
of Robin Hood some ingenuity will be necessary 
to show “different parts” of the forest of 
Sherwood. Crusoe begins in a prosperous Eng- 
lish house before shifting to the island; King 
Arthur moves from castle to castle. But none 
of these need be realistic; indeed the plays will 
suffer unless staging is imaginative and sugges- 
tive rather than imitative. Costumes ditto. 
Cloth of gold positively not needed; armor 
must shine but need not clank — and so on. 


Another Anchorage play, Mr. Popper’s Pen- 
guins, is an adaptation of a modern story and 
calls for some few changes in locale, and also 
a fat prop list. The penguins are to be played 
by small actors. The author, Albert O. Mit- 
chell, of the University of Utah Theatre, will be 
glad to send patterns used in the original pro- 
duction. All four of these plays reflect good 
— and intelligent writing. All will play 
well. 


A CHILDREN’S THEATRE MANUAL, compiled 
by Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., is billed as 
a guide for the organization and operation of 
a Non-Profit Community Children’s Theatre. 
It is for readers with an interest in theatre for 
children, for directors with an acting roster 
of adults or near-adults available for the roles, 
for intelligent directors who place emphasis on 
the total experience for the audience and not 
on the possible benefits to the actors. “Theatre 
for children” offers boundless opportunities in 
benefits for the players, but it is not designed 
as a medium for self-expression or exhibition- 
ism. At the risk of seeming to editorialize we 
make this assertion rather positively. In the 
role of critic we feel entitled to suggest that 
some way be found to hit upon a phrase ex- 
pressive of this profound difference. The thea- 
tre that these Seattle editors (practical pro- 
ducers too) have in mind is not one created 
to give fond mothers the chance to see their 
offspring in mimic action. There has been 
too much of that in the past, with the audi- 
ence (of children) forgotten and neglected. 
The newly established Children’s Theatre Press 
is performing a great public service on a 
national scale. The Seattle group is doing 
valuable work by producing the superior 
quality of plays found in the Kentucky cata- 
logue. The Manual will be an invaluable piece 
of ammunition for teachers wanting to break 
into new ground and give their senior students 
a chance to play before the most discrimina- 
ting audience in the world: children in the 
primary grades. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
New York and Hollywood 


Archie Andrews, a comedy in three acts, by 
Carl Jampel; 7 m., 7 f.; one living room setting. 
The title will be immediately recognized by 
serious NBC listeners as that of the adventures 
of the incorrigible teen-ager who has amused 
them for seven long years. Here the timing 
centers on Mr. and Mrs. Andrews’ twentieth 
wedding anniversary and a modest celebra- 
tion to which wealthy Uncle Oscar has been 
invited. Andrews pére has motives other than 
a display of nepotic affection; he needs a loan 
for business expansion. By devious reasoning 
Archie decides that Uncle Oscar is a horse- 


By TALBOT PEARSON 


thief who has undergone conviction for his 
misdemeanors. Town gossip does the rest and 
by the time the party begins a new Public 
Enemy No.1 has been created. Uncle Oscar 
is warned to leave town, the Andrewses are 
social outcasts and bankruptcy looms for Dad. 
But Archie’s elasticity does not desert him. 
He bounces right back with a piece of counier- 
gossip that discloses the complete innocence 
of poor Oscar, saves the party, restores his 
father’s credit and all is well. Very teen-age 
with ample action. 

Stolen Identity, a comedy-drama in one «ct, 
by Charles Emery; 2 m., 3f.; living room set- 
ting. Some of the impact of this short picce 
vanishes with the give-away title. The author 
rather gets himself into a corner at the finish, 
but the characters are well drawn and the idea 
is sound, while not particularly novel. Might 
be more effective if played as in two episodes 
rather than one and is well worth a try. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
New York City 

Excursion, a comedy in three acts, by Victor 
Wolfson; 18 m., 10 f.; on board S.S. Happiness, 
two different parts of the ship. The size of 
the announced cast should not deter directors 
from reading this very fine play, since much 
doubling is possible. This reviewer has_per- 
sonally seen it managed with about fifteen 
players. The story is of an old excursion steam- 
er, making her last voyage prior to being 
junked. The skipper heads out to sea deter- 
mined to let his passengers find a new and 
more delectable life on a magic island, a 
creation of his imagination. Some are excited 
by the prospect; others, fearful. The return 
of the steamer to port by the Coast Guard 
brings the universal realization that escape from 
life cannot be managed that way. But Captain 
Obadiah is unrepentant and plans to try it 
again some time. There are many varied 
characters, even some accents, and plenty of 
human strength and weakness. Not the easiest 
play for a high school, but definitely suitable 
and worthy of serious consideration. Originally 
produced on Broadway in 1937, it is now in 
a new acting edition. A musical version called 
S.S. Happiness was offered in New York this 
year with Gene Lockhart as Captain Obadiah. 


An Enemy of the People, by Henrik Ibsen, 
an adaptation by Arthur Miller; 10m., 2f, 
extras; three sets, all interiors. Ibsen is rightly 
regarded as rather heavy going for the average 
high school cast, but this new version of 
An Enemy by the author of Death of a Sales- 
man should not be disregarded by a teacher 
anxious to get out of a Yroove. The story is 
the well-known one of the conscientious Doc- 
tor Stockmann who refuses to condone the 
use of polluted water at the local “health 
resort.” It is a still valid treatise on civic 
corruption and a powerful essay on the human 
conscience in conflict with expediency. ‘the 
three sets required need cause no alarm; all 
are simple. There are a few lines in the third 
act for a dozen extras, two of whom are women. 


Death of a Salesman, by Arthur Miller, 8 m., 
5 f., one composite setting. There are many 
reasons why this play cannot be readily recom- 
mended for use in high schools but its «ra- 
matic values and powerful content mak« it 
well worth the reading. Especially for those 
whose only opportunity to know Willy Lon.an, 
the tragic drummer, has been the movie, it 
will be a profound education in modern piay- 
writing and staging to examine this authentic 
script. To read it will be to want to procuce 
it, and given the desire maybe a way can be 
found. 
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